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THE CREEDS 
By 
THE REV. L. J. COLLINS 


M.A. 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral 


Love God: love your neighbour. Love is the fulfilling of the law. If you 
love me keep my commandments: Christ’s commandment is that we love 
one another. If « man say “I love God,” whom he hath not seen, and 
hateth his brother whom he hath seen, he is a liar. In these, and in many 
other Scriptural phrases, we learn that the kernel of the Christian religion is 
the revelation it gives of God as love anu the demand it makes of a response 
by man to love his fellow-beings with the love which is of God. In Christ 
we see what God is like: and in him we see what is the true nature of man 
and what the true relationship between man and God. God is not, for the 
Christian, an abstract principle, to be apprehended only in negative terms: 
nor is man the measure of God. In Christ God stretches down from heaven 
into earth, and man reaches up from earth to heaven: either is dependent 
upon the other. Nature and supernature, time and eternity, both are real, 
both are interrelated the one with the other. To love God is to love man, 
and to love man is to love God. 

Faith in the Incarnation is faith in the reality of God’s continual and 
personal care for man, and in the reality of man’s permanent ability to hold 
communion with God. It is the basis of a way of life which makes sense of 
the age-long problem of religion and philosophy, the relationship of the 
two worlds, the physical world of time and space and the spiritual world 
of eternity. To believe in the Incarnation is to believe, not in a denial of the 
reality of either heaven or earth, nor in a relationship between them of such 
a nature that a great gulf divides them, but in an interrelation between them 
so that neither is real or complete without regard to the other. The God- 
man, Christ, was not God in respect of his heavenly properties and man 
in respect of his earthly life: he was both God and man in respect of all 
that he did and said, one person, one undivided personality— 


Who is the image of the invisible God . . . for in him were all things created 
in the heavens and upon the earth, things visible and things invisible . . . and 
in him all things hold together. . . . For it was the good pleasure of the Father 
that in him should all the fulness dwell. 


There are two worlds, the natural and the supernatural, the temporal 
and the eternal. To suppose that either to the exclusion of the other is 
real is to miss one of the crucial points of the Christian revelation. And 
the insistence in orthodox Christology upon the co-existence in Christ of 
two real natures in one undivided person bears out this contention. It 
would be contrary to the Christian tradition to say that either Christ’s 


? Colossians i. 15 ff, 
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humanity or his divinity were unreal. In him two real worlds are brought 
together in harmony, each retaining its own distinctive characteristics, each 
contributing to the reality of the other, and neither lost in the other. Being, 
as we believe, both human and divine, but one individual person, Christ 
reveals in himself the temporal world as having real significance only in so 
far as it is fulfilled within eternity, and the eternal world as being meaningless 
for man except it be able to express itself in terms of temporality. To say 
that Christ attained to the title of God only because of his perfect life here 
on earth is to rid Christianity of any uniqueness and to make it one of a 
number of creeds founded upon a philosophy of humanism. But to propose 
that his humanity was a transitory and unessential clothing for his divinity 
which derived from heaven is to encourage the Christian to evade his 
responsibilities for the establishment of the Kingdom of God among men 
and for the redemption of men and women as we know them in this world. 

Nor is any less violence done to the Christian revelation if we accept the 
reality of the two worlds, but deny that there is any real and abiding relation- 
ship between them. The Christian affirms that God is love: and in affirming 
this he commits himself to the belief that the nature of this love is revealed 
in the life, death and resurrection of Jesus. In Christ’s own person heaven 
and earth are linked in a personal bond of love. ‘I in them, and thou in 
me, that they may be perfected into one; that the world may know that 
thou didst send me, and lovedst them, even as thou lovedst me”! : what 


is this but an assurance that love, which is of God, streams out from heaven 
to earth and reaches up from earth to heaven, to break down the middle 
wall of partition between them? ‘To think that a great gulf divides the 


here from the hereafter, a guif across which God cannot pass to the world 
nor man pass to God, is a denial of the whole structure of the Christian way 
of life. The Christian must stoutly contend against the pessimism of a 
Thomas Hardy. To believe that God created a world for which he has 
no personal care and in which he exercises no effective influence is to deny 
the God revealed in Christ. 

But there is a more dangerous manifestation of this violence done to the 
Christian revelation than the pessimism which derives from an agnostic 
approach to the problem of the relationship between God and man; more 
dangerous because it is expressed by Christians who pay lip-service to 
orthodox theology, but in fact deny the validity of its insistence upon the 
real and abiding relationship between the two worlds. This manifestation 
comes from those who, under the guise of piety, so separate God from man 
that there can be no real relationship between them except when God 
himself chooses arbitrarily to cross the gulf by means of a miraculous bridge 
constructed by himself for the occasion. This is the crudest possible 
commentary upon the character of God. For to suppose that love is 
inconstant and spasmodic in its operations is to relieve it of its true nature. 


The crudest expectations of intervention are still widely held to be tokens of 
piety; and even in the twentieth century the question, Why does not God stop 
war? found some orthodox teachers without a ready answer, because they could 
not point convincingly to fellowship with God on the Cross as the very means 
whereby God raises mankind to heaven.? 


1 John xvii. 23. 
* Oliver Quick: Liberalism, Modernism and Tradition. 
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This way of thinking is at best sheer escapism: at worst it is blasphemy. 

There are, then, two real worlds, heaven and earth. And between them 
there is constant and personal relationship, a relationship of love. This 
love, which derives from God and is revealed in Christ, is, in its heavenly 
aspect, the pure unbounded and eternal power of God streaming down to 
earth: in its earthly form it is man’s response to God reaching up to heaven, 
a suffering love, a compassion whose sign is a Cross. In Christ the relation- 
ship between earth and heaven is sealed with a Cross and an Empty Tomb. 
In him we see the triumph of love both in this world and in the other: “ in 
the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world,” 3 

This Christian faith in the power and triumph of the love of God, whether 
in heaven or in earth, and in the relationship which love begets between 
the two worlds, is a mystery. Any interpretation of it in terms of the 
wisdom of this world is inevitably bound to be inadequate and probably 
misleading—certainly misleading if taken literally. Faith must commend 
itself to the whole of a man and not only to his reason. Yet, so long as we 
remain in the world, we cannot escape from the obligation to interpret 
what we believe in terms which try to satisfy us as rational beings. For 
no faith can be adequate, or fully dynamic towards a proper end, which 
does violence to our understanding of the world around us. This mystery 
of the Christian faith, then, if it is to result in.a way of life which has 
significance for this age, must be explained, as best it may be, in a way 
which can be apprehended by men and women of flesh and blood: but it 
remains a mystery. 

The statement of our faith in form of words applicable to our involvement 
in our earthly existence is a necessity. But it is also an impossibility. For 
the mystery of the reality of two worlds bound together in the love of God 
revealed in Christ would cease to be a valid mystery if it were capable of 
expression in terms of one world only. Here, indeed, is a paradox. Nor 
can it be resolved by any refusal to face it, whether by escape into other- 
worldliness or by denial to man of his place in heaven. If we are to preserve 
the mystery and yet express it in valid human form there is only one thing 
for us to do: we must confront mystery with mystery, we must take 
refuge in symbolism. 

“‘ Behold, I tell you a mystery... .” In the fifteenth chapter of 
I Corinthians St Paul speaks to his converts of the resurrection. He argues 
his case for the resurrection of the dead from the dogma of the resurrection 
of Jesus: “‘ If Christ hath not been raised then is our preaching in vain, and 
your faith is vain.” And he argues for the resurrection of Jesus from the 
dogma of the resurrection of the dead: “‘ If there is no resurrection of the 
dead, neither hath Christ been raised.”” He then reasserts that Christ hath 
been raised, and goes on to answer the question, How are the dead raised ? 
But as his argument develops to its climax St Paul reveals that all he has been 
saying is an attempt to do the impossible, to interpret a spiritual conviction 
in temporal terms. He is concerned throughout with a mystery, and only 
the language of mystery, only symbolism, can suffice to express what he 
really wants to say. 

The resurrection, whether of Jesus or of the faithful, is not, in the way 

1 John xvi. 33. 


1* 
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that any valid scientific proposition is, capable of demonstration or proof. 
Nor can words of earthly meaning adequately describe an experience which 
owes much or all of its significance to the fact that we share in the life of 
the spiritual world. St Paul fully understood this. He recognized the 
need to try to state the faith in words which could be “‘ understanded of 
the people,” in a form to meet man’s desire not only to respond emotionally 
to his whole environment but also to satisfy his reason. But he also knew 
that only the language of symbolism could effectively fulfil this need. And 
the symbols which he used, coined as they were in the light of his own 
understanding of the universe in which he lived, have to be changed or 
reinterpreted in each generation in accordance with a growing awareness 
and knowledge of the physical world around us. 

Dogmas, then, by means of which we endeavour to express the mysteries 
of our Christian heritage in words applicable to our earthly environment, 
are symbols. By their very nature they ought not to be regarded as rational 
statements, nor can they ever commend themselves to man’s intelligence 
as final or completely satisfying pronouncements about the faith we 
profess. 

The dogmas of the divine Trinity, of the dual nature of the God-man Christ, 
and of Redemption through the mystery of the Cross, have always been folly so 
far as the Greek thought was concerned and will always remain so. There is 
nothing in these dogmas which is rational or capable of being grasped by the 
intelligence.? 

Here we are led to an important conclusion. The necessity on the one 
hand to try to state the faith in language suited to our involvement in an 
earthly existence, and on the other hand the impossibility of any success in 
this effort except by recourse to symbolism, force us to the conclusion that 
the Christian dogmas can be grasped only by those who have faith in them 
as true. And what holds for particular dogmas holds also for the Apostles’ 
and Nicene creeds, which are made of a series of dogmas strung together 
on a thread of history. 

The creeds, then, are statements about the Christian faith. In so far as 
they are historical, they tell of certain events which took place in the first 
century of our era: but they interpret those events in the light of the 
Christian faith in the mystery of the two worlds bound together in Christ, 
the God-man, by a love of which God is the source and which flows 
constantly from God to man and from man to God. They are neither 
records of history, nor are they intellectual statements of Christian beliefs 
about God and man and the relationship between them. On the contrary: 
they are interpretations of history in accordance with Christian insights, 
and they are bald statements in symbolic form of the basic assumptions 
upon which any Christian philosophy must be founded. They are, as 
indeed they were so defined in the first few centuries of this era, symbols 
of the Christian Faith. They can be grasped only by those who already 
share in the faith they symbolize. 

But to have this faith is not to believe in something unreal or to accept 
as true a dogma which in fact is untrue. Faith is a gift from God: but it 
is a latent possibility in every man. It is a faculty of human nature, though 


1 Nicholas Berdyaev: Freedom and the Spirit. 
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it may be neglected, warped, or misused, a faculty every bit as vital and 
important as the reason; by means of it a man can, if he use it aright, come 
to know more about himself and to understand better the nature of his 
spiritual environment and his relationship with it. By his reason and his 
physical senses man becomes conscious of and knows about the material 
and temporal world in which he lives: by his faith he becomes conscious 
of and knows about the spiritual and eternal world in which he also has a 
part. To have faith in the Christian dogmas is to be able to break free from 
what is empirical, to be released from the tyranny of being under subjection 
to what is seen, and to exercise a consciousness in respect of the unseen, 
the mysterious, the world of the spirit. 

Such faith is a free gift of God: it comes to man by a free choice on his 
part. He may accept or reject it, but it may not be imposed upon him. 
For if God were revealed in the experience of an imposition by authority, 
if faith were not freely offered and freely chosen, the dogma that God is 
love, a dogma which is, we have seen, the very kernel of the Christian faith, 
would be proved false. At the heart of love, as of truth, is freedom. Only 
what is freely given is a gift of love. Man’s service of God or of his brother 
is not of love if it be imposed by desire for reward or by fear of punishment. 
Neither is God’s concern about man of love if it be the result of his 


omnipotence. 


Faith is a free spiritual act, for without freedom faith is an impossibility. . . . 
We have forgotten the spirit and have ceased to know it, for like can only be 
known by like. It is by faith, by a voluntary re-direction of our power of choice, 
that we can once more address ourselves to the divine and spiritual world. God 
is only revealed in the experience of liberty and free love, and he expects such 


love from man’! 


My point is beautifully made in these words of Nicholas Berdyaev. 

The creeds can be grasped only by those who already have faith in what 
they symbolize. And because this faith is a free spiritual act of man in 
response to a free gift of God it cannot be imposed upon us and it cannot 
be assimilated by any process of reasoning. It concerns the love of God 
and the love of man revealed in Christ. It can, therefore, function in us 
only when we are in tune with the infinite, when we live a life in the freedom 
of the spirit in response to the truths it apprehends. It requires not an 
intellectual assent to its propositions, nor an obedience to any authority 
which declares it to be true even though it may seem to do violence to our 
understanding of the world around us, but a way of life which is directly 
founded upon its insights. A life lived on the basis of a burning conviction 
of the truth of the proposition that Christ is tisen from the dead alone 
gives adequate grounds for an understanding and acceptance of the dogma 
of the resurrection. And what is true of this particular is true also of all 
Christian dogmas. Where there is no life of the spirit growing out of a 
living faith in the Christian mysteries, the mere recitation of the creeds is 
so much mumbo-jumbo. 

The ultimate test of orthodoxy is not whether a man gives his assent to 
a string of dogmas, but whether he responds with his life to the mysteries 
they enshroud. To have faith in the Christian dogmas is to live the Christian 


1 Nicholas Berdyaev: ibid. 
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way of life. To this end a man must preserve his freedom, both the freedom 
which comes direct to him from God in revelation, and also the freedom 
which is implanted in his very nature by virtue of the fact that God created 
him. He must be free of compulsions which deny to him the. right and 
power to be himself, and free of restrictions which spoil in him the image 
of his creator. He must be free to follow Christ whithersoever the spirit 
may lead him. 

We may now consider, in the light of the foregoing thesis, what should 
be our attitude to the creeds and what place in the life of the Church they 
should take. There are five points I wish to make. 

First, creeds are a necessity. It is essential that the Church should strive 
to explain the faith which its members are expected to hold. A man will, 
in the long run, behave in accordance with what he believes. And, however 
much he may be actuated by emotion or will, this belief must also commend 
itself to his reason so that he can persuade himself he is acting rationally. 
Though our faith is faith in a mystery, it needs to be stated in a way which 
men and women of flesh and blood, whose vision of spiritual affairs is 
blurred by their undue concern with what is visible, can appreciate. The 
creeds are a basis for such explanation. 

In a world where it is easy to see the force of temporal propositions and 
exceedingly difficult to grasp spiritual realities it is also essential that a 
revelation of a mystery shall be preserved as far as possible in its original 
purity. The creeds are an attempt on the part of the Church to preserve 
the mysteries of the Christian faith in all their pristine glory. They are a 
means of handing on from generation to generation the faith once delivered. 
They are intended to safeguard tradition. Constructed during three centuries 
of strife, often leading to unseemly brawls, they nevertheless should help 
to ensure the continuity of the life of the Church in keeping with the original 
Christian experience; and they bring down to our generation a weight of 
tradition which we shall ignore at our peril. The creeds are a part of the 
sacred literature of Christianity. 

Secondly, because they are symbols they are not sacred in the sense that 
their outward and visible sign, the words used to express their inward 
and spiritual significance, is unalterable, inviolate, complete, or final. To 
regard them as literally true is to fail to recognize them for what they are. 
Words drawn from an earthly context can never adequately describe an 
experience which derives from our contact with the spiritual world. And 
because when they were first constructed they were moulded in a setting 
in which men conceived of the world in ways now abhorrent or foolish 
to the modern mind, they can become positively misleading to-day and 
they can become a means of perverting the very spiritual truths they try to 
express. No dogma is meaningful by reason of the words used to preserve 
it: it is only when it is interpreted into the real life of man that it has 
significance for good. The creeds, then, need to be reinterpreted daily as 
man’s understanding of the world in which he lives, grows and changes. 
And if at any time the words used should prove to be incapable of satis- 
factory reinterpretation in the light of modern thought we should not be 
afraid to make the necessary changes. 

Thirdly, since there is nothing in the dogmas of the Church “ which is 
rational or capable of being grasped by the intelligence,” a certain school 
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of theological thought makes a mistake when it insists that the creeds 
should be revised in order to make them intelligible to anyone without 
faith in the truths they symbolize. This is not a denial of what I have just 
written. For the mistake lies, not in the claim that it may be necessary to 
omit clauses or find substitutes for them because they are no longer suitable 
symbols to convey to our generation the spiritual truths they were intended 
to express, but in the assumption that the Christian verities are capable of 
rational proof and that a creed is simply an intellectual statement about these 
verities. If the creeds were of the nature presumably ascribed to them by 
this school of thought they would need to be revised almost every year: 
for only so could they be made to keep pace with the rapidly changing scene 
on the intellectual front caused largely by the phenomenal strides made in 
man’s scientific knowledge. 


Modernism, where it is unorthodox, is not unorthodox because it restates 
Christianity, but because it states something which is not Christian—and such 
statement is by no means peculiar to the school of churchmanship called 


Modernist.! 


The descent of Jesus into hell, his ascension into heaven and his sitting 
on the right hand of God, the Virgin birth and the resurrection of the 
body are clauses which do more than strain the credulity of modern man: 
they positively offend his sense of decency. The only possible justification 
for their retention in the creeds is that they are symbols of the faith and, 
by virtue of what they represent in terms of history and tradition, cannot 
easily be exchanged for substitutes. But if they are to convey the meaning 
they were originally intended to enshrine they need drastic reinterpretation. 
And if they are believed to have been erroneously included in the creeds, 
or if they have become quite incapable of being given any sensible reinter- 
pretation, there is justification for considering their omission or the invention 
of new clauses by which to express the mysteries they were coined to 
preserve. There are those who, for example, hold that the dogma of the 
Virgin birth is as much a bogus accretion to the Christian revelation as the 
recently declared dogma of the Assumption. Whether we agree or disagree, 
such are worthy of respect if, in what they believe to be the cause of truth, 
they advocate its omission from the creed. 

But what is of paramount importance is the preservation of the Christian 
mystery in its entirety. To this end it is as dangerous drastically to tamper 
with tradition as to add to it. Either exercise should be indulged in only 
with the greatest possible caution and only by those who are honestly 
striving to walk in the spirit. And it should be constantly borne in mind 
that creeds can hardly be expected to receive intellectual assent from anyone 
who has no faith in the Christian mystery. 

The fourth point I would make is to stress that, if the thesis of this article 
be correct, the creeds must never be used as tests of a man’s right to call 
himself a Christian or to be a member of the Church. Christianity is a way 
of life. The creeds are symbols of that faith whereby the way is trodden. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them. Not every one that saith unto me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will 


1 Oliver Quick : ibid. 
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of my Father which is in heaven.” 1 It is not by assent to a set of affirma- 
tions about the Christian faith that a man becomes a Christian. He first 
becomes a Christian; and then by his faith he is able to apprehend the 
dogmas incorporated in the creeds. To build faith upon an acceptance of 
credal statements is to build it upon sand. To make the creeds a test of 
churchmanship is to make them a barrier against fellowship within the 
community of Christians. And this is to offend against the law of love. 
No creed, necessarily inadequate to its purpose and often not understood, 
ought to be allowed to bar the way to anyone who loves the Lord from 
playing a part in the fellowship of the Church, and from receiving from 
the Church those gifts which, we believe, enrich us with the power of God’s 
race. 

: Of course there is need for order in the Church. Her members must 
understand that there are certain obligations they have to fulfil. And one 
of these is an acceptance of the fact that the Church is a guardian of the 
faith and that this faith is embodied symbolically in the creeds. A churchman 
may well be asked to include their recitation as part of his duty in corporate 
worship. But to make of them a test for joining the fellowship of the 
Church is to treat the Church as though she were a club with exclusive 
rules of entry. It is an odd fact that those who are loudest in asking for an 
exact credal test for baptism are the very ones who are also loudest in 
claiming that the Church is divine and is in no way to be regarded as a 
human organization. 

The Gospels make it abundantly clear that the exercise of love and 
compassion is of supreme importance for the Christian, not the observance 
of set forms or the acceptance of particular doctrines. Jesus was not 
sparing in his condemnation of any offence against this principle. We 
recall, for example, his stern rebuke for James and John when they sought 
to bring down the violent wrath of God upon those Samaritans who, on 
doctrinal grounds, did not receive him “‘ because his face was set as though 
he were going to Jerusalem.” And for those who would, in spite of the 
teaching of the Gospels, make of the creeds a test there is a sinister warning 
from the pages of history. Heresy hunting has been responsible for very 
much wicked cruelty and bloodshed. Too great concern for orthodoxy 
and too little care for love and mercy, characteristic of so much Church life 
throughout the centuries, has besmirched the name Christian, and is largely 
responsible for the turning away in disgust from the Church and the 
Christian religion of many good and liberal-minded people. 

Lastly, it is essential that the creeds be freely accepted. A religion which 
includes an element of compulsion must inevitably destroy the life of the 
spirit. But Christianity is above all else a revelation of a way of life in which 
the spirit of man is free to respond to the love of God. In Christ we enjoy 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. And in him we have the assurance 
that authority can never be accorded any primacy over the freedom of the 
spirit. Any form of authoritarianism, therefore, however justified it may 
seem to be, is the very antithesis of the Christian mode of living. A church 
which relies upon authority rather than upon freedom, or which exerts 
what influence it may have, not through love, but through temporal power, 
must in the end, in spite of any temporary appearance to the contrary, breed 


1 Matthew vii. 20-21. 
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disaster and destruction of life. It is nothing short of blasphemy to take 
away from man, in the name of Christ, his liberty which he inherits from 
God. Once again a quotation from Nicholas Berdyaev effectively makes the 


point: 


Truth nailed upon the Cross compels nobody, oppresses no one; it must be 
accepted and confessed freely. . . . A divine Truth panoplied in power, trium- 
phant in the world and conquering souls, would not be consonant with the 
freedom of man’s spirit, and so the mystery of Golgotha is the mystery of liberty. 
. . . Every time in history that man has tried to turn crucified Truth into coercive 
truth he has betrayed the fundamental principle of Christ. 


These words are a warning to us against the folly of a misuse of the creeds, 
against the stupidity of any attempt, in the service of ecclesiastical authority, 
to impose them upon those who do not freely accept them. 

It is the tragedy of the freedom revealed in Christ that in this world its 
symbol is the Cross, its fruit in living a suffering love. But it is through 
the operation in men of this tragic freedom that Christianity will achieve a 
rebirth and the world will find its true redemption. A man is saved, not by 
the profession of a faith in Christ crucified nor by the affirmation of all the 
dogmas in the creeds, but by living a life of love, the love revealed in him 
who is the wav. the truth and the life. He who lives by faith in Christ and 
who accepts. himself the tragedy of freedom is nearer the Kingdom of 
God than he who professes the Faith but fails to walk in the spirit. 


L. JOHN COLLINS 
LONDON 
1 Nicholas Berdyaev: Dostoevsky. 





JESUS AND THE ERA OF THE 
SPIRIT 


By 
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In the late Archbishop Séderblom’s The Living God there is a passage } in 
which he defends Socrates against the objection that he had written nothing, 
and was therefore of little importance. “It is rather the case that the most 
profound spirits have written nothing for their contemporaries nor for 
posterity. Buddha, Socrates, and Jesus were able to write, but did not 
consider it worth doing. Maybe they had no time or they had more 
important things to do. . . . Those three wrote in the human heart.” (The 
same also becomes true of Confucius, when the findings of modern scholar- 
ship are accepted.) 

The fact that these “ profound spirits ” produced no books is not a defect 
or mere accident, but results from the nature of their mission. They were 
concerned #0 elicit and quicken the faculties of others, more than with promul- 
gating doctrines or programmes of their own. The influence of each of 
them, though distinctively personal, has produced a wide variety of results, 
as it has worked itself out through the lives of those who have responded to 
it: for instance, the “ spiritual midwifery ” of Socrates led to mysticism, 
scepticism, asceticism, hedonism, intellectualism and commonsense morality. 
Thus not only did these men not write books themselves: their work and 
influence were essentially of a sort that cannot be put into a book. We 
cannot ascertain what would have been contained in a Textbook of Meta- 
physics by Socrates or in Institutes of the Christian Religion by Jesus. The 
attempt (which is continually being made) is essentially misconceived, and 
leads only to baffling controversy. But this controversial quality is not 
merely negative: it is the result and evidence of the characteristic spiritual 
work that these men were called to perform. From this point of view, the 
controversies between rival forms of Christianity, and the problems raised 
by the quest of the Historical Jesus, are positive indications of the spiritual 
type to which Jesus belonged.? 

In giving detailed descriptions of the missions of these men, we have to 
take account of the intellectual climate and social and religious habits among 
which they worked. Thus, in argumentative Athens, the mission of Socrates 
was dialectical. The mission of Jesus, in the Biblical atmosphere of Pale- 
stine, has to be described in mainly seriptura] terms. 

Among the varied contents of Old Testament prophecy, there are several 
predictions of a coming enhancement of men’s spiritual powers and status: spiritual 

, Page 253 f. 

* This paragraph is a summaty of an article of mine, The Maieutic Personality in FarrH AND 
Freenom, Vol. 2, pp. 26-30. 
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gifts are to become more general; there is to be a more intimate relationship 
between men and God. A man with a mission centred on the fulfilment of 
these prophecies would find himself concerned with eliciting and quickening 
the spiritual faculties of his hearers, so that his mission would be both scriptural 
and “Socratic.” This is what I believe the mission of Jesus to have been. 

The most explicit of these prophecies is that of “‘ the New Covenant ”’ in 
Jeremiah (xxxi, 31 ff.): a time will come when, in place of the covenant made 
with Moses, God will put his law in men’s inward parts and write it in their 
heart, and they will no longer have to teach one another about God, for they 
will all know God for themselves, and their sins will be forgiven. In 
Joel (ii, 28) there is a prophecy of the pouring out of the spirit on all flesh, 
“and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men shall see visions.” In Ezekiel there are 
quite a number of passages foretelling an epoch when God’s spirit will work 
in men’s hearts: e.g. (xxxvi, 25 ff.) “I will sprinkle clean water upon you 
and ye shall be clean; a new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will 
I put within you; and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and will give you an heart of flesh ; and I will put my spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes.” In Isaiah there are at least two allusions 
to the outpouring of the spirit (xxxii, 15, and xliv, 3) besides references to 
the curative and vitalizing effect of God’s spirit and presence upon the human 
faculties (xxxv, 3-6; Ixi, 1-3): ‘‘ Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped.”” These “spiritual” prophecies 
occur in the same books, and sometimes side by side, with prophecies of 
external events such as defeats and conquests and cosmic cataclysms: but it 
would be quite natural to put them together, a little apart from the others, 
so as to form a picture of an epoch marked mainly by increase of spiritual 
gifts, and to occur before the final dramatic conclusion of history. This was 
the epoch which Jesus was concerned to welcome and inaugurate. 

The idea that the prophecies of the New Covenant and of the Outpouring 
of the Spirit were fulfilled through Jesus is actually a very familiar one, 
finding frequent expression in the New Testament and in subsequent 
Christian theology. But, traditionally, the fulfilment of these prophecies 
is connected rather with the death and resurrection of Jesus than with the 
activities of his life-time; and there is a true sense in which one can say that 
his influence became more freely and purely spiritual when he had ceased to 
walk in the flesh as a man among men. It is, however, difficult to see how 
his posthumous influence could have been of this sort, or why such effects 
should ever have been attributed to his death, if the work of his life had not 
pointed in that direction. There is, for instance, no reason 4 priori why the 
death of a Servant of God, abandoned by men, should be connected with the 
idea of a “‘ covenant.” But, if Jesus’ death was regarded as the culmination 
of his work, and that work had been directed towards bringing in the New 
Covenant, it would be natural (either for him in prospect, or for the disciples 
in retrospect) to regard his blood as finally ratifying the New Covenant, in 
the same way that the Old Covenant had been ratified by the blood of beasts 
(1 Corinthians xi, 25 and Mark xiv, 241). Similarly, the exaltation of the 
crucified Messiah to the right hand of God was not connected, either 


1 The mixture of verbal similarities and dissimilarities in the two accounts suggests that they are 
derived from a tradition anterior to either of them. 
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intrinsically or by prophecy, with “‘ the promise of the holy Spirit,” or its 
general dispersal: but, if Jesus had used his human powers to declare the 
immediacy of the promise and promote its fulfilment, the disciples would 
readily expect his endowment with supernatural power to produce a striking 
effectuation of the same purpose (Acts ii, 33). Indeed, the declaration 
** Jesus is Christ ” is essentially an assertion that the spirit and purposes of 
the man Jesus have received the fullest measure of divine vindication and 
endorsement. Therefore, if the Christ is the mediator of a New Covenant, 
in which men are called to the freedom of faith and the life of the spirit, we 
should be able to find the beginnings of this in the mission of Jesus. 

We do not, of course, find Jesus arguing the matter out by an assemblage 
of proof-texts, with their varying imagery. For him, the matter was con- 
centrated on one issue—the possibility of living under the personal rule of 
God, and making him the direct object of one’s trust and obedience. He 
expresses this by proclaiming the Kingdom (or rule) of God. Though the 
rule of God was the ultimate sovereign principle in the universe (and is so 
regarded in some of the parables), it had, hitherto, been remote from the 
ordinary man, who received no direct revelation or instructions from God, 
but could know and obey him only indirectly, by giving trust and obedience 
to intermediaries, such as Moses and the prophets. But that period of 
estrangement was coming to an end. John’s baptism for remission of sins 
was a sign that the barriers were being removed. Jesus comes into Galilee, 
preaching the good news of God, and saying, “‘ The time is fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of God has come near: repent, and believe the good news ” 
(Mark i, 14, 15): that is to say, the system of direct rule by God has come 
near enough to be an object of choice for men of faith, who, putting away 
their old way of life, have the opportunity of entering into direct relationship 
with God. It is possible, for the first time, for every man quite literally to 
** obey God, not men,” as only a few select individuals like Abraham had 
done in the past. 

The interpretation here suggested provides a natural explanation of a 
saying which, though well-attested, is usually regarded as exceedingly 
obscure. It occurs at Luke xvi, 16, and Matthew xi, 12, 13: in its Lucan 
form it reads: “‘ The law and the prophets were until John; from that time 
the good news of the kingdom ” (or rule) ‘‘ of God is preached, and every 
man enters violently into it” (the Matthaean form differs mainly in reversing 
the order of the clauses). The saying probably comes from Q, and the 
reference to John the Baptist practically guarantees its early date, even if we 
cannot be sure that we have the actual words of Jesus himself. “‘ The 
kingdom of God ” is here spoken of in very much the same terms as those 
in which Paul would have spoken of “the Spirit,” namely as something 
which supersedes Moses and the prophets (which is also how Jeremiah had 
spoken of the New Covenant). Moreover, the men who enter it do so 
“ violently ”: that is to say, they break away from the bonds of legalism. 

Similarly, from the first, there are features which point back to such 
prophecies as that of Joel, and forward to Pentecost. Mark (i, 8) ascribes 
to Taha a declaration that he will be followed by a greater man, who will 


baptize, not with water, but with the Holy Spirit: the wording (which 
expresses the mind of primitive Christianity rather than of John) seems to 
envisage an immediate sequence, and to treat the ministries of the two men 
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as comparable, the one bringing people into contact with the cleansing 
powers of water, the other with the more positive powers of the Spirit. 
Indeed, the manifestations of the Spirit begin at once in Jesus himself: the 
Spirit descends upon him and drives him into the wilderness (Mark i, 10, 12), 
and, according to Luke (iv, 14), it is in its power that he goes into Galilee. 
Along with his shrewdness, kindness, and self-control, there is an enthu- 
siastic and truly “ pentecostal” side to his ministry. The crowds throng 
round, as at “ revival” meetings. The inspiration is contagious and com- 
municable: a new spiritual era, long desired, seems now to be commencing, 
in which “ babes ” can see what had been hidden from the wise. Primitive 
Christianity could picture Jesus, in the days of his earthly ministry, rejoicing 
in the Holy Spirit, and saying: “‘I thank thee, O Father, that thou didst hide 
these things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes . . . blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye see: for I say 
unto you that many prophets and kings desired to see the things which ye 
see, and saw them not; and to hear the things which ye hear, and heard 
them not.” (Luke x, 21, 23, 24). These characteristics explain the immediate 
suspicion with which Jesus is regarded by the religious leaders: like all 
representatives of institutional religion, they had an inclination to anticipate 
dire consequences from the “ enthusiasm ” which claims to put ordinary 
individuals in direct relationship with God. Jesus did not absolutely 
repudiate the Law: but he treated it with great freedom. For him, it was 
an expression of the eternal Spirit of God, and, as such, was entitled to the 
highest respect and would never pass away: it would never be right to fall 
short of its essential requirements. But, having been delivered to particular 
men at particular times, it was limited by their circumstances and capacities: 
those limitations were temporal, and would pass away. The believer should 
therefore be guided by the Spirit, which inspired the law, and still inspires 
those who have faith: in that spirit, he will constantly transcend its letter—as 
Jesus indicated in the cases of the Sabbath, marriage, truth, and the sanctity 
of human life. 

The freedom with which Jesus handles the Law is so noticeable that it is 
usually explained as a manifestation of wnique personal authority: “‘ only the 
Messiah, or incarnate Deity, could exercise such sovereign freedom.” This 
type of explanation illustrates a special difficulty which besets an attempt to 
inaugurate an era of widespread inspiration and general diffusion of spiritual 
gifts. Men are accustomed to regard such gifts as most exceptional. 
Accordingly, when a man claims such gifts, men’s natural reaction is to test 
his claims, rejecting him if they seem false, and submitting to his direction 
if‘ they are proved true. The habit of confining ourselves to these two 
alternatives is extremely strong. It was thus tha® scribes and Pharisees 
sought to test Jesus’ claims—wirh a bias towards rejection. It is thus that 
those who have “accepted” Jesus tend to submit themselves to his pro-~ 
nouncements, treating him as a being of a nature altogether different and 
superior to themselves. The apparent dilemma between scepticism and 
submission still influences nearly all modern discussion of Jesus. But this 
is a serious obstacle to Jesus’ real aim, which consisted in a desire to impart 
and diffuse the spiritual gifts that would enable his hearers to exercise 
individual spiritual judgement, and thereby be raised above the laws and 
traditions of men. 
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The Gospels were compiled by men who, having “ accepted ” Jesus, were 
somewhat disposed to depict him as an “authority” rightfully claiming 
men’s submission—and the more so, that one of their motives in perpetuating 
the earliest traditions may have been to guard against the dangers of exces- 
sive reliance upon private inspiration, and its disturbing effects upon the 
infant Church. Thus the gospels tend to invest Jesus with an air of autho- 
rity; and this is further enhanced by traditional habits of exegesis. But, 
when one looks at the details behind this general impression, there is a very 
great deal to suggest that, so far from claiming men’s submission, Jesus was 
on his guard against this, respected men’s independence, and took pains to 
keep his own status in the background. | 

Jesus proclaimed the Kingdom of God. There is nothing in the wording 
of the proclamation to connect it specially with his own person (Mark i, 15). 
When he sends out itinerant preachers to spread the message, there is again, 
in the Marcan record (vi, 7-13), no reference to his own person as the subject 
of the preaching; nor does the equivalent section of Q (probably best 
represented by Luke x, 1-12) seem to have contained any such reference. 
Nor do the parables about the Kingdom of God (such as the Mustard-seed, 
the Sower, etc.) contain any explicit reference to Jesus; commentators who 
interpret these parables as centring on him, do so on theological, not on 
exegetical grounds. Nor, apart from choosing assistants for his work, does 
he take any care to form an organization or attach people to his person; 
the crowds, or the people who have been cured, are simply sent to their 
homes, with no attempt to secure their personal allegiance or keep in touch 
with them. 

The Synoptic tradition is remarkably consistent in avoiding attributing to 
Jesus words which would base his public ministry upon specific claims of 
personal status.! An instance is the story of John’s messengers, who 
enquire if Jesus is “he who is to come” (Matthew xi, 2-6). In reply, Jesus 
simply points to the manifestations of God’s spirit at work, and adds the 
hope that his own person will not prove a cause of stumbling. Probably 
the evangelist wished to imply an affirmative answer, but tradition was too 
strong to permit an explicit declaration. This is typical of how such 
situations are handled. Presumably, therefore, Jesus did avoid personal 
claims—and we ought not to slander his sincerity and courage with the 
imputation that this was merely a cloak assumed out of politic prudence. 
On the same lines, an early feature of the tradition, specially prominent in 
Mark, shows Jesus constantly silencing the demoniacs who address him with 
honorific titles. There is a much discussed incident in which Jesus questions 
some of the disciples as to their own personal views about him, with the 
result that Peter declares him to be the Messiah. In Mark’s account (viii, : 
27-33) Jesus’ response is to tell Peter not to spread this opinion, and to speak 
of coming sufferings, in a tone inconsistent with conventional Messianism. 
In Matthew’s composite account (xvi, 13-20) there are additional sentences 
in which Jesus strongly congratulates Peter on deriving this view from 
direct inspiration and not from a human source, and declares him to be the 
foundation-stone of his church. The words of congratulation, which may 
come from a relatively early tradition, are directed to the source of Peter’s 


1 Words incidental to passages like Matt. xxiii, to and Mark ix, 41 are in a different class, 
being particularly liable to be affected by subsequent experience. 
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view, as much as, if not more than, to its correctness. Jesus insists that men 
must arrive at their opinions for themselves, using their own spiritual 
faculties; and he is utterly opposed to any claims of status or authority which 
might impede this. 

The style, and even the content, of Jesus’ teaching is predominantly such 
as to preclude submissive acceptance in deference to authority. Jesus’ 
admonitions are largely of the type of “ Be sincere” and “‘ Obey your 
conscience,” which, in the nature of things, there can be no prescribed 
manner of carrying out. So men are urged, in quite general terms, to 
repent, have faith, ask, seek, knock: it is a summons to spiritual activity, 
which will find its own guidance as it advances. Jesus’ sayings are fre- 
quently open to a diversity of application: even at an early stage of the 
tradition they were cited in alternative contexts, which implied differences of 
interpretation. This uncertainty of application is a characteristic feature of 
many parables, which are specifically addressed to those with “an ear to 
hear”: that is to say, the right faculty has to be operative in the hearer if 
they are to be understood aright. The appropriation of Jesus’ teaching 
requires an individual subjective response; and there never has been, and 
never can be, a purely “‘ objective ” understanding of his words. To quote 
the “‘ theological gospel,” his words “ are spirit, and are life ” (John vi, 63). 

The mission of Jesus did not consist only of preaching. The Spirit of 
God was a source of health and strength as well as of light and wisdom. 
Consequently, the ministry of the Kingdom of God is also concerned with 
the cure of diseases. There has always been a strong tendency to regard 
these cures as due to the forceful exercise of some sort of compelling power 
or dominating authority personal to Jesus himself. Jesus, however, prefers 
to attribute them to the faith of the patient and the spirit or power of God, 
and regards them as signs that the Kingdom of God is present: that is to say, 
the time has come when all who turn to God will receive help according to 
their faith. It is the aim of Jesus to challenge, and elicit, and help that faith, 
so that the miracle, when it comes, is, from the human side, rather the 
patient’s miracle than that of Jesus.1 In any case, such miracle-working is 
not an exclusive personal prerogative: it is the privilege of all who, by faith, 
are participating in God’s Kingdom. Anyone who has faith will be able to 
uproot trees or remove mountains (Luke xvii, 5,6; Mark xi, 22,23). Thus, 
here too, Jesus is concerned to promote a general diffusion of spiritual gifts, 
such as had hitherto been granted only to a very few exceptional persons. 

This view will also show us a Jesus who is genuinely consistent with his 
own precepts of humility and an example of his own doctrine that the lowly 
will be exalted. His humility is the realistic kind by which, without softness 
of word, a man of high gifts refrains from using them to dominate, but pays 
full respect to the rights and capacities of his fellows, and treats them 
seriously as his equals. By respecting men’s spiritual capacities, he enlarged 
their capacities. By treating them as his equals, he raised them. And because 


he was humble, God greatly exalted him. 
FRANCIS TERRY 


BATH 


1 I have discussed the evidence in detail in an article on “ Jesus as a Psychological Healer” in 
FairH AND FreepoM, Vol. 4, pp. 72-80. 
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Turis sounds a straightforward question with an obvious answer. The 
universities engage in multifarious activities within the nation, which, again, 
exhibits various attributes of life. Since in general the greater includes the 
less, the national life may be presumed to include the life of the universities. 
The presumption is somewhat risky, for it is not clear how one life can 
include another. But if the presumption can be sound, the lesser life, being 
part of the greater, must exist for its sake. To use modern phrasing, the 
lesser is integrated or subsumed or absorbed in the greater. Of what can 
a part be a part but of some whole? What else gives it meaning? Where 
else can the criteria of its qualities and working be sought? What is co- 
ordination but the adjustment of something within a whole in service to it? 

This elaboration of big-and-little and whole-and-part sounds straight- 
forward. Very few notions pass muster so easily, or are so much used. 
Ever since the world began, there has been a great deal of it in one sense or 
another, on one plane or another. The big, for example, swallows the little, 
or conquers it, or appropriates it, or destroys it. The absorptive relation 
of big and little goes on and on in realistic crudity. It is the way of the 
world, or one of its ways. In the last 150 years a race of thinkers has arisen 
who turn the realism and all the “ higher ” analogues of it into a philosophy. 
‘ It was a Prussian monarch who said that he could always find historians or 
theorists to justify his actions. His absorptive politics worked by inclusion, 
subjection and unified rule. The resemblance to deglutition is evident. 
In deference to Frederick the Great let us use the word “ coordination.” 
His spiritual descendant Hitler went further, and insisted on G/eichschaltung. 
Every phase of German life had to be brought under the strictest state 
influence, and the state meant the nazi party, and the party meant Hitler. 
The universities became part of the state mechanism, and were left in no 
doubt about their task. They were obliged to teach some absurdities, such 
as nazi physics, but the general perversion and oppression were far more 
serious evils. It is commonly said that this could not happen here. The 
truth is that Britain has no fundamental guarantees against these evils except 
so far as resistance to certain trends can be made effective. What happened 
in Germany would be unlikely, perhaps, to happen here in quite the same 
way, or in the same shape, or at the same pace. But some of it is here 
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already. Bureaucracy has struck great roots. The belief in control from, 
the centre, which finds its chief instrument in bureaucracy, has become very 
common. 

The question posed is tendencious in both its terms—the assignment of a 
rdle by the State, and the embracing of it by the universities. The answer 
in former times would have been that the universities were ends in them- 
selves, and that the state was not qualified to prescribe for them. The two 
were held to differ so much in origin and function as to be virtually inde- 
pendent. In dealing with the universities the state did nothing of itself, 
and nothing without a Commission. The new answer of to-day and 
to-morrow rests naively on the continuous assumption by the state of more 
and more power, and of more precise and searching ways of exerting it. 
The phenomenon of power is now on such a scale that multitudes of people 
accept it uncritically. The new dispensation is thought to guarantee its 
own goodness. If only an evil or a dubious thing is big enough, it can 
seem a good. The general presupposition about power being as it is, the 
universities would be foolish to expect the privilege of exemption. And 
yet their history and their function appear to entitle them, even in a power- 
mad age, to exceptional treatment. 

Being given a part to play smacks of the theatre. It is doubtful if it is 
natural or salutary off the stage. In the causes, crusades, movements, 
idealisms, missions, that preoccupy many modern minds there is usually an 
admixture of questionable elements, such as histrionics, exhibitionism, 
ambition, perversion, and the thirst for power. The period that preceded 
World War I exemplified some of these evils in the life of Germany. By 
1907, the year of my first visit, the idea that Germany had a Sendung, a 
_ mission, to carry out had spread widely, and with it the histrionic accom- 
paniment. Germany was not content to live her life, she must needs act 
it as well, and for her acting she needed an attentive audience and applause. 
This was het mission—to impose herself, and to win power and admiration 
at one stroke. If the universities are made to play a part prescribed from 
elsewhere, it will be a case of force majeure, and will have the characteristic 
effect of misdirection, viz.: distortion of their nature. They might settle 
down not uncomfortably, of course, in the new dictated métier and yield 
the required fruits. A specious state-induced prosperity would hide decline 
and decay in some essential matters. Playing an assigned part and being 
one’s natural self do not coincide. The discrepancy, always risky, can be 
destructive. 

The great problem is how the national life is to be conceived. This is 
true for the universities because it is true for everything. What és this 
national life in which the universities are to play a part? It can scarcely be 
the vast aggregate of interests and agencies throughout the Kingdom, the 
millions of persons and groups that go their own way intent on their own 
affairs. These elements coexist in the mild anarchy of ends-in-themselves, 
and cannot prescribe for the universities. The national life shows itself 
most specifically, doubtless, when the nation acts or feels as one. It is one, 
for instance, in internal policing, in self-preservation against hostile neigh- 
bours, in national sorrows and rejoicings, in things which only the nation 
can do, such as issuing currency or conferring titles. Or is the national life 
to be seen in what the state, the chief organ of the nation, requires of citizens ? 
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But this is a matter of the greatest variety and a very controversial issue. 
For the state and the nation are two things, not one: and in this age the one 
is busy trying to master the other. The state comprises a formidable set of 
handles and switches of power. This great instrument can be made to serve 
the egoism and the “ ideology” of victorious minorities. The modern 
social ethic claims for the majority principle a dictatorial right. The 
political stage is set for the subjugation of minorities, for stern measures 
with the recalcitrant. Elements in the nation that claim to be ends-in- 
themselves are in conspicuous danger. Minority tastes and minority 
capacities that contributed in the past to the culture and the success of the 
nation now risk suppression. 

The universities are threatened, though not as yet in words, with the 
impairment or loss of their standing as ends-in-themselves. The state has 
bought a virtual control in recent years by heavy grants. It is the nature 
of the all-mastering state, however, to “ coordinate ” its beneficiaries whether 
its grants are heavy or light, and not only its beneficiaries. The trend of the 
times and certain practical needs of the nation give priority rights to science 
and applied science. The long battle between the humanities and the 
sciences was already going against the humanities when the state began to 
side with science. It called on the universities to train more scientists, 
though it added, as if in an afterthought, ‘and more arts students too.” 
How different from the plea of Earl Baldwin, the Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, at the Congress of Empire Universities in 1936! He conjured 
them: ‘Send us more poets.”” The humanities by now may be said to 
have lost the fight. Among the signs of victory is the new movement for 
setting up technological universities such as exist in America and elsewhere. 
‘The British universities resist the movement, preferring to keep the disputed 
faculties within themselves. It might be wiser to let them go. This might 
give the universities a chance to conserve their freedom at the cost of a 
reduction in their bulk. A chance! It would be no more. Whether the 
modernistic state, practising a pedantic sovereignty, will permit any elements 
of national life to keep the status of ends-in-themselves in a worthwhile 
degree is a question for the future, perhaps for a near future. This status 
enabled the universities to rise to what they are. They pursued study for 
its own sake, and indulged their scholarly tastes and curiosity without 
decisive regard for utility or the views of authority. They exemplified the 
creative spontaneity of the race. It would appear that before long they may 
have to fight to keep their spontaneity alive. Their adversary will be the 
state but not only the state, for the “‘ coordinative ” or absorptive action of 
the state is likely to have the support of a part of the nation, a large part 
perhaps. The interest of the universities is to hold fast for as long as possible 
to as much as possible of their historic status as ends-in-themselves. In this 
rearguard action they may find themselves obliged to consider abandoning 
certain functions or certain ambitions. It is better to jettison something 
than to sink the ship. 

JOHN MURRAY 


LONDON 
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Ir is not easy to think of immortality. Immortality presumably means an 
existence which is (a) on a different plane of being, (d) not in a physical body, 
and (¢) timeless. I cannot easily picture a different plane of being. When I 
consider what a large proportion of my conscious experiences, ranging from 
fear to pain, from hunger and thirst to sexual pleasure, from the hilarity that 
comes of drink to the depression that attends a liver, originate in the body, 
it is hard to determine how much or how little of consciousness as we know 
it would be left, or what that surviving remnant would be like without a 
body. If, indeed, it is said that it is I who survive, then I must ex Aypothesi 
be a totally different person from what I am now, precisely because most of 
my present experiences would simply not occur. Short of mystical experi- 
ence, human beings, rooted as their life here is in time, cannot imagine an 
existence which is not in time. 

For these reasons, most of what men have had to say about eternal life is 
vague to the point of meaninglessness, or where it is given content by talk 
of crowns, glassy seas, harps, white robes and the rest, calls up only a vista 
of boredom illimitable. 

In the circumstances, it is agreeable to be able to rule out two fairly 
common conceptions ab initio. First, the spiritualist: this, no doubt, 
brings consolation to many bereaved persons, but I do not think that it is 
possible to take it seriously as a view of immortality. All through literature 
there runs a view of survival which represents what survives, not as being 
the essential nature of the person who existed on earth, but as an abstracted 
fragment from that person; not as more than a man, but as less. This view 
is particularly marked in classical literature. Think of the ghosts of the 
suitors in the Odyssey. Think of the “‘ sheeted dead ” squeaking and gibber- 
ing in the Roman streets. Think of the conception of the surviving earth- 
bound soul in Plato’s Phaedo, hanging about graveyards or the scenes of its 
crimes or of the satisfaction of its more violent appetites. The same view 
turns up in the Bible: “ There is no work, nor device; nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in Sheol whither thou goest,” says Ecclesiastes. Characteristics 
of this view, the ghost view, of survival are (i) that the surviving entity, 
in so far as it is recognizably a person at all, is a person shorn of many of his 
human qualities and notably of his intellectual potvers; (ii) that it is restless 
and miserable; (iii) that it has a nostalgia for and is anxious to re-establish 
contact with scenes and things pertaining to its earthly life. 

Now it seems to me that the kind of existence revealed by so-called 
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“ spirit communications ” bears a marked resemblance to this, the classical, 
conception of survival. The position is, of course, complicated by the 
circumstance that many, perhaps most, “‘ spirit communications ” also bear 
strongly upon them the impress of the medium’s personality. In so far, 
however, as it is possible to extract the flavour of medium, what remains 
bears a marked resemblance to the dreary, restless spirits of classical literature 
—for example, the spirit of Eustace in Huxley’s Time Must Have a Stop is 
nostalgic, and passionately craves contact with earthly things, particularly 
earthly food, while the general intellectual content of spirit messages is so 
low, its ingredient of platitude so high, as to lead one regretfully to the 
conclusion that, even if ghosts have souls, they have no brains. 

Now I can see no logical impossibility in the view that we should survive 
or that parts of us survive bereft of our higher faculties. Nevertheless, I 
find such a conception in the highest degree morally repugnant. It has no 
relation to religious experience and makes nonsense of what the higher 
religions have taught on the subject of immortality. Moreover, it is 
exceedingly hard to believe that this twilight existence continues for eternity. 
In this latter connection it is comforting to reflect that not only do most of 
the “‘ ghosts ” of classical antiquity date from the comparatively recent past, 
but even the “ spirits ” and “‘ spirit guides ” of the modern séance room do 
not go back for more than a few hundred years. 

Assuming that we take, as I am inclined to think we must do, some at 
least of these communications seriously, they are, I suggest, most plausibly 
to be accounted for on the assumption that certain psychological wisps and 
fragments, memories, perhaps, or desires survive in the form of “ traces ” 
of the personality, and that these footloose psychological fragments retain 
the power of combining with pieces of matter, in the cases in question with 
the medium’s body, to form a temporary mind or mindlet which is respon- 
sible for initiating the communications of the séance room. If, moreover, 
you believe, as I do on other grounds, that the true division of man is not 
two-fold into mind and body, but three-fold into spirit or soul, mind and 
body, the mind being not primitive but derivative, a bundle or structure of 
ideas resulting from the incarnation of a soul in a body, a bundle which may 
be more or less tightly knit, you will have no temptation to confuse these 
temporarily surviving psychological “‘ traces ” with the soul proper. 

The second fairly common conception which may, I think, be ruled out, 
is that of a personality which survives without radical change from that 
which I now know myself to be. There are two reasons for rejecting this 
view. First, there is the reason already mentioned that, shorn of my 
physical body, my consciousness would be so changed by the abstraction of 
all that part of it which originated in the physical body that’ what survived 
could only by courtesy be called me. . Secondly, the view that I, such as I 
now know myself to be, with all my weaknesses and insufficiencies, with all 
my boringness and boredness, with—since religion must here be allowed to 
speak—all my sins and wickedness, continue through eternity is intolerable 
to the moral sense. Whatever God may have in store for me, it cannot, I 
feel, be that. I do not know that this point has been better put than by 
Adam in the first play of Shaw’s Back to Methuselah :— 

If only I can be relieved of the horror of having to endure myself for ever! If 
only the care of this terrible garden may pass on to some other gardener! .. . 
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If only the rest and sleep that enable me to bear it from day to day, could grow 
after many days into an eternal rest, an eternal sleep, then I could face my days, 
however long they may last. Only, there must be some end, some end; I am not 
strong enough to bear eternity. 


_ I turn to a third view which, unlike the first two, must be treated with 
respect. This is the view that reality consists of an impersonal universal 
consciousness and that immortality is the merging of the individual soul in 
that consciousness. This view, familiar in the East, has recently become 
popular among intellectual persons in the West owing largely to the writings 
of Aldous Huxley. 

Dissatisfied with materialism, seeking some assurance that a world con- 
sisting exclusively of pieces of matter moving about in space is not all, 
insisting, therefore, that the spiritual and akin must somehow underlie and 
even determine the alien and the brutal, many Western minds, deeply 
incommoded by their lack of belief, are nevertheless unable to accept 
Christianity. They are affronted by the arbitrariness of Christianity; by its 
view of this world as a stage for the unfolding in time of a drama, the drama 
of the working out of God’s will on earth. The fact that this drama is 
punctuated by occasional divine interventions in a series of mighty acts, 
only adds to the sense of intellectual outrage. But Hindu mysticism offers 
no such difficulties to belief. 

Huxley’s statement of it in Ends and Means, 


That which [the mystic] discovers beyond the frontiers of the average, sensual 
man’s universe is a spiritual reality underlying and uniting all apparently separate 
existence—a reality with which he can merge himself, [since it is] possible for 
individuals to transcend the limitations of personality and to merge their private 
consciousness into a greater impersonal consciousness underlying the personal 
mind, 


has touched a chord in the minds of many disillusioned westerners. They 
have found it easy to believe with Huxley that reality is a unity of spiritual 
consciousness and that it is possible for us to realize our oneness with, 
indeed to merge ourselves into, this cosmic one “‘ here and now” in this life. 
(I put the words “ here and now ” in inverted commas since, on this view, 
reality, the universal spiritual consciousness, is not in space or time at ail. 
Space and time, then, belong only to the world of appearance.) 

What attracts in this view is precisely what it denies. By denying the 
reality of time, it refuses to limit the world, as Christianity does, to the 
unfolding of a drama in the time series. By identifying the reality which 
underlies the world of appearance with a universal consciousness, it' denies 
that God is a Person. 


Ultimate reality [Huxley writes] is impersonal. Belief in a personal moral God 
has led all too frequently to a theoretical dogmatism and practical intolerance. 


In his monograph, Variations on a Philosopher (Maine de Biran), Huxley 
describes the progress of enlightenment from 


immediate knowledge of an “‘I” in relation to a passive “‘ not-I” to belief in a 
substantial soul, and from this belief to belief in an unconditioned Being under- 
lying and giving support to the substantial soul. 
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Now a God who sends His Son into the world at a specific moment of time 
is not an “ unconditioned Being.” The attraction which this kind of view 
has for the modern mind springs precisely from its denial of limitation, 
from its escape from the historical. Here are no miracles, no arbitrary 
interferences of God with nature, no appearances at points of time of 
supernatural Personages. 

Such a view is, I dare say, quite easy to believe. It is, nevertheless, for 
me, put out of court by one overwhelming deficiency—I do not see how it 
can possibly affect one’s life. Here is a man, myself, faced with a specific 
temptation. I would like to resist it, but it seems likely to prove too strong 
for me. Is there, I wonder, any source of strength upon which I can draw 
outside myself? I think, we will suppose, of religion. I remember, 
perhaps, having recently read the Philosophia Perennis, that the reality of the 
universe is a universal impersonal consciousness, that this is somehow present 
in myself and that by adopting a suitable discipline and following a certain 
way of life, I can merge into it. Does the remembrance of these truths, if 
truths they are, help me here and now? Not in the least. What is a 
universal impersonal consciousness that it should help me, even if it is aware 
of my existence, or why, after all, should I wish to lose my individuality by 
merging into it, or even believe that-the resistance of the temptation would 
assist my merging ? 

That, for me, is the nerve of the matter. For what, I wonder, can be the 
point of a process which evolves or projects or causes to arise individual 
consciousnesses out of the matrix of a universal spiritual consciousness in 
order that, if all goes well, they may ultimately—the word “ ultimately ” 
must be pardoned; I don’t see how it is possible to avoid these temporal 
expressions, however illegitimate, in summarizing this view—be merged 
again into it? Even if the engendering of imperfection, incompleteness and 
“‘partialness” out of perfection, completeness and oneness were possible, why 
should these presumably undesirable characteristics be so engendered? 
And why, I want to know, this animus against individuality? As an 
individual, I know myself to be fallible and frail; as a Christian, I look 
forward to a different mode of existence in which my imperfections will in 
some way be modified, perhaps even disappear. But why should I look 
forward to it, why should I try, by endeavours to improve my character, to 
prepare myself for it, if it is not, after all, I myself who am to enjoy it? 

Speaking for myself, I cannot detect any impulse, still less any sense of 
obligation to strive to deserve immortality by the effort and endeavour to 
become a morally better person, if that immortality is not to be mine. Fora 
condition in which I shall cease to think, to feel as an individual or, indeed, 
to be an individual, is a condition in which J shall cease to be at all. Now 
why should I hope or seek to realize such a condition, unless my individual 
personality is of no account? But if it és of no account, why am I to take 
trouble with it? It is only the conviction that my individuality possesses 
not merely the value of occasional contingent, personal happiness, but a 
value which belongs to it of necessity because my individuality is of interest 
to God who created it, that makes it worth troubling about one way or the 
other. In other words, it is only because I believe myself to matter, not 
merely for and to myself but in the eyes of God, that I shall try to win His 
approval by becoming a better man. To sum up, if individuality disappears, 
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then there may be immortality, but the fact that there is cannot be of interest 
to the individual. 

But if individuality is to be retained, how is its immortality to be con- 
ceived? It seems to me that I must believe four things: (¢) That immor- 
tality cannot be adequately regarded in the light of an infinite prolongation 
of an existence like the present with all that shames it omitted. It is not the 
continued existence for a very long time of my personality, as I now know 
it but without pain and without sin, and with God hovering somewhere in 
the background, but considerably nearer and clearer than He is now; 
(b) That, nevertheless, the creature who experiences immortality must still 
in some sense be recognizably myself. 

(c) It seems to me, thirdly, that immortality is not a primitive but a deri- 
vative concept; it derives from God. God is the central fact; God whom 
one aspires, or whom in one’s best moments one aspires, to know and love. 
The central thought about life after death is that, provided that certain 
conditions touching one’s life here upon earth are satisfied, it will be a life 
of intercourse with God. Given intercourse with God, immortality seems 
to be entailed by the notion of it, for it is repugnant to our reasons to suppose 
that such intercourse, once we have been deemed worthy to achieve it, can 
be interrupted or discontinued. Or can we suppose that once admitted to 
intercourse with God, we can deteriorate and become again unworthy of 
that intercourse? Hence the achievement of intercourse with God entails 
the notion of its indefinite continuance, entails, therefore, the notion of 
immortality. 

(d) It seems to me, fourthly, that this intercourse with God in which, as I 
conceive it, immortality consists, cannot be something totally disparate from 
any experience that we have on earth—if it were, how could we conceive it ? 
—but will be a prolongation, intensification and assurance of the continuance 
of the highest and best experiences that we enjoy in our present earthly 
condition. While these experiences are characteristically human, they are 
nevertheless experiences of that which is not human at all, of, in fact, Value. 

It is, then, to the experience of Value in its traditional forms of Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty, that I should look for an intimation of what the 
concept of immortality may hold. But this entails that one accepts the 
traditional Christian view of the Values as the modes of God’s revelation 


of Himself to man on earth. 
C. E. M. JOAD 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
LONDON 
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WHICH is the objective attitude to a sunset, the “ scientific ” attitude, that 
which sees in the sunset no more than Physics and Chemistry can show to 
be in it, or that which, with Wordsworth, sees in it— 

“ A motion and a spirit, that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.”—? 


Or is the Wordsworthian attitude purely subjective ? 

To answer such a question we must, naturally, first enquire into the 
meaning of “ subjective ” and “‘ objective.” Or rather, since it is no mere 
dictionary work that will help us here, we must explore and exhibit the ways 
in which the “ subject-object ” or “ subjective-objective ” distinction is, 
or can be, used to organize and illuminate concepts and experiences ; in 
other words, we must give a phenomenology of the distinction. We may 
start our exploration with the obvious and say that the subjective attitude 
is that in which the subject is more important, more determinative, than the 
object or the reality confronting the subject, and that the objective attitude 
is that in which the object is more important, more determinative, than the 
subject. 

The objective attitude par excellence is generally taken to be the “ scientific ” 
attitude; indeed “ scientific” and ‘‘ objective ” are considered synonyms. 
The reason for this is that it is supposed that in the “ scientific attitude ”’ the 
object wholly determines what the subject shall think or say, if not what he 
shall do, about the object. Is this supposition justifiable? The truth would 
seem to be that at any rate the desires, fears, fancies and “‘ kinks ” of the 
particular subject, in short the things that make up his particular subjectivity, 
do not determine what he shall think or say about the object; and in science, 
which otherwise does not differ from anything else that is ordinarily called 
“ knowledge,” this subjectivity is easier to control or eliminate. But it does 
not follow that what is not determined by the particular subject is determined, 
in science (and whatever we say here of science is meant to apply to all that 
is ordinarily called “‘ knowledge ”), by the object. In the first place, it is 
not necessarily the object that determines what point or aspect of it shall be 
chosen for special study afd how this point or aspect shall be separated out 
of the whole. Who, for example, can imagine that it is the nature of reality 
that determines the priority given to Physics in our day and, within Physics, 
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to the topic of nuclear fission? In the second place, the senses and the 
categories, if not of the particular man, then of man as such have much to 
say about how much of the object shall be apprehended or how it shall be 
apprehended. In the third place, science or knowledge never exists “as 
such ” or pure, but only as the established orthodory of this or that particular 
period, and when this orthodoxy cannot easily assimilate the object, when it 
feels itself threatened by the object, it is apt to deny its existence or to refuse 
to attend to it; it behaves like the ostrich who, when he feels himself 
threatened with extinction, proceeds to bury his head in the sand.!_ Indeed 
the power of God himself has been known to be unable to break through 
this resistance, and when we consider the part played in history by the 
maestri di lor che sanno, “‘ the masters of them that know,” we are tempted to 
say that, at the best, the objectivity of knowledge or science consists in 
acknowledging that a wall is hard when the man of science or knowledge 
has repeatedly knocked his head against it; more generally it is the object or 
reality which, in spite of repeated knocking, fails to make an impression 
on the wall of the scientist’s mind. How great or how small need 
be the determinative part of the object in the scientific objective attitude 
we can realize in an ordinary way by considering the situation involving a 
prisoner at the bar and the most objective judge in the world who takes 
part in examining him according to a set method (such as is the scientific 
method) and judges him within a set framework (such as is that of science), 
the framework of the law. When the judge has pronounced the prisoner 
guilty or not guilty on a certain count, and has ¢ra/y pronounced him so, 
what is the relevance of the judgement to that which is central in the nature 
or character of the prisoner himself? 

Whether great or small, the part played by the object in the scientific 
attitude ? is purely instrumental. The object is of interest only because of 
its bearing on the testing of a hypothesis, the solution of a problem, the 
answer to a question. In the long run, at any rate, only because of its 
bearing on our action, we may say. For in spite of the talk of knowledge 
. for the sake of knowledge and of pure science, it is becoming more and more 
plain every day that our theoretic problems are set us by our plans of action. 
It is significant that our science originated in magic, which seeks power over 
the object ; that to know a subject is to “ master” it; that knowledge is 
said to be power; and that science is more and more valued because of the 
mastery it gives us over nature and also, in our own day, over our fellow- 
men. Now, the exercise of mastery or power adds nothing or little to the 
nature of the subject; it does not change him or make him grow. Hence the 
man who pursues, merely or chiefly, knowledge, the scholar or scientist, 
“learns ” or “ is teught ” very little, paradoxically enough, in the full sense 
of either of those terms, and may remain a child through his whole life; 
the nature of such a subject remains unaffected by the object; the latter, at 
the best, only forces him to extend or improve his technology of action or 
discovery; it acts on him only in the way the merest of tools acts perforce 
on the hand that wields it. We may call the scientific attitude “ the instru- 
mentalist attitude,” an attitude of limited objectivity. 


1G. N. M. Tyrrell, in Homo Faber, complains that this is the attitude of normal scientists 


towards paranormal phenomena. 
® Whatever is said here of science is meant to apply, we repeat, to all knowledge. 
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For fuller objectivity we must go to attitudes in which the réle of the 
object is less and less instrumenjal and more and more creative. We may 
designate them as attitudes of devotion. Starting from the activities of the 
devoted sailor, explorer, climber, doctor or painter, we may arrange them 
on a rising scale according to their progressive manifestation of all the 
characteristics which will be described here. The first and most important 
of these is the uncircumscribable p/as which surrounds the ostensible object 
of the subject’s devotion. It is like the overtones of great music, poetry 
and all art, and it strikes the spectator more than it does the subject himself. 
The subject himself thinks and says that what he is devoted to is his ship, 
exploration, climbing or the woman he loves. The spectator, however, if 
he attends sympathetically, becomes aware of a kind of dynamic aura which 
transcends this declared object and makes it something more than an 
ordinary ship, ordinary exploration or climbing or an ordinary human being; 
or at least he is driven to suppose that something like this must be there to 
justify the claims the subject makes, the hopes he entertains and the enthu- 
siasm he feels about the object which would otherwise have to be declared 
extravagant. The sense of “‘ uncircumscribable ” may itself be uncircum- 
scribable, but it is perhaps sufficient here to say that the uncircumscribable 
plus is not a particular ¢his which can be separated from and set over against 
a particular that, in the way the climbing or exploration itself, for example, 
may be separated from and set over against writing or some other activity, 
ot in the way in which the beloved woman is by others classed simply along 
with thousands of other women who are both like her and different from her. 
The next characteristic is more perceptible to the subject himself. He feels 
that instead of himself choosing, he is rather chosen by the object, or by the 
larger reality through the object. All the other characteristics of the 
attitude flow from this, or are of a piece with this, and make the attitude 
objective in a concrete or living sense. The subject subjects himself to the 
object. He surrenders his own subjectivity (desires, fancies, kinks) and 
submits himself as pure receptivity or obedience to be ruled or inspired by 
the object, to be conformed to it. He gives his life to the object and in 
return gets back from it his life enhanced; in fact the object to which he 
devotes himself is in common parlance said to be his life; it is the making of 
him or is creative. The attitude is one of give-and-take or of communica- 
tion. And of personal communication, since the life given and the life 
received are both personal. Hence the object or the p/us surrounding it are 
felt by the subject to be personal, at least in the sense in which the source of 
his personality must be deemed to be personal: the sailor inevitably speaks 
of his ship as “‘ she,” the climber of the mountain as “he,” the poet and 
artist of “the Muse,” and the Roman was wont to set up a special spirit for 
each important activity. 

As we go higher up in the scale of objective attitudes which I have 

roposed, the p/us preponderates over the ostensible object; the object then 
comes a focus through which the subject gives himself to, and receives his 
life from, the real object, the p/us ; the latter is then commonly spoken of as 
oo “ life.” Higher still in the scale the focus is not just one particular thing 
ut everything the subject does or says. Only at this point do we really 


get away from instrumentalism in the attitude, for before this ‘the rest of 
reality is apt to be treated as merely instrumental to the privileged focus, 
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which tends to act more like a vortex swallowing up the rest of life instead 
of like a focus through which it is irradiated (it does so in fanaticism). At 
the top of the scale we get the attitude in which the subject consciously 
realizes the object as the absolute p/us, as the absolutely uncircumscribable 
source of life or personality, or as pure creativity, and endeavours not to 
circumscribe it by any pre-conceptions of his own or of anybody else, by any 
pre-existing framework or orthodoxy, by any image. He adopts consciously a 
discipline for eliminating or controlling subjectivity, whether the subjectivity 
peculiar to himself or that which he shares with his fellow-men: the discipline 
of self-knowledge, self-examination, “ self-naughting.” He wills to offer 
himself as absolutely pure receptivity or obedience to the object, in order 
to be created by it as its own image and right-hand according to its own 
unprescribable will and way. And he receives through every word or deed, 
thought or feeling, in proportion to his real giving of himself and to his 
capacity, absolute personality. The attitude then is devotion or dedication 
proper or the fully objective attitude, and the object is what is meant by 
“God.” In proportion, then, as an attitude is really ‘‘ objective ” the object 
in it is “ God,” and in proportion as the object is “ God ” in an attitude the 
latter is “‘ objective.” It follows, therefore, according to his meaning of 
“* subjective,” “‘ objective,” and “‘ God,” that the Wordsworthian attitude 
to the sunset (or to anything else) as a focus for the manifestation of God is 
fully objective, while the merely physical-chemical (or, more generally, the 
merely factual) viewing of it is one only of limited objectivity. 

Such an answer to our initial question might be considered a kind of proof 
of the existence of God. But only a kind of proof, and that is why we have 
put the phrase between inverted commas in the title. For it has merely 
exhibited certain attitudes and meanings and the connections between them, 
keeping strictly within the limits of phenomenology, a kind of descriptive 
botany of the soul, which when consistent,! neither questions nor proves the 
existence of anything. It may, however, be that at the end of our work of 
phenomenological analysis we shall be satisfied that to say that God is the 
object in a subject’s perfectly objective attitude and to say that He exists are 
one and the same thing. 

This “ proof” resembles, evidently, and not least so in the perfection of 
its circularity, the ontological argument. But, unlike the ontological and 
the other classical proofs of the existence of God, it moves all the time in 
the realm of concrete experience. The latter, however, is not a peculiar or 
specialist one, such as the “‘ religious ”’ or “‘ mystical ” experience is generally 
conceived to be by those who are fond of appealing to the deliverance of 
experience on this topic, one which the unbeliever readily classes, with the 
experience of spooks, as something that happens to befall some unfortunate 
and benighted souls but does not befall more fortunate enlightened ones. 
It is every experience or attitude in the degree of its objectivity or integrity, 
including even the denial of God when this denial is not a mere playing with 
ideas and a refusal to face the object, but is a passion, an agony. The 
evidences of God on which this demonstration relies are not spooky or 
peculiar, but “draughts,” large or small, of “intellectual day.” I have 
called it “existentialist ” because it is phenomenological as is all existential- 

1 As it is not with Sartre, who, instead of sticking to description, eva/uates, and that only upon 
a superficial scrutiny, the idea of God and rejects it as self-contradictory. 

Vor. LI. No.1 2 
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ism, and also because it is implicit (so I think) in the writings of Marcel, 
Buber and Berdiaev. At the same time it is intended as a counterblast 
(which will, I hope, clear the air) against these writers’ confusion of religion 
with the subjective.t For that matter it is hard to see why we should place 
on the side of “‘ subjectivity,” as we must according to their use of the term, 
the artist, from whom objectivity demands so much more than the instru- 
mentalist’s use of his senses and pressing the button of the logical machine, 
and of whom it may be said that he seeks objectivity “‘ Through sacrificial 
tears and anchoretic years,” and that to attain it ‘‘ He lives detachéd days; 
he serveth not for praise; for gold he is not sold.” It is indeed a strange 
irony of fate, or rather a great triumph of the Devil, that, according to a 
widely accepted dogma of our day, man’s two spontaneous efforts at objec- 
tivity, his search for God and his search for beauty, should be reckoned as 
subjective or indulgence in day-dreaming, while the meagre and compulsory 
objectivity present in the instrumentalist attitude (the objectivity which 
consists in acknowledging that the wall is hard when you have knocked your 
head against it) is accounted as objectivity par excellence ; that the saint and 
the poet should be classed with the lunatic and the coward, while the head- 
burying ostrich who denies or questions the existence of God and thinks of 
the finding of the poet as mere make-believe is honoured as the only fearless 
facer and dedicated devotee of the truth. To this triumph religious existen- 
tialism may contribute, if only unintentionally and only by a terminological 
confusion. 

What is the importance of a demonstration such as the above to the 
religious man? The latter needs no proof that God exists any more than he 
needs a proof that he himself breathes; God is indeed the breath of his life. 
But he knows from experience that what matters in that life is that he should 
want and seek God; that he should go on knocking at the door; that he 
should give himself to God; that he should bring everything under God or 
make of everything a focus or oracle for God. He knows, too, that the 
wanting is the having, the giving is the receiving, the knocking at the door 
is the opening of the door and the seeking is the finding (just as the finding 
is simply a further seeking); finally that the finding of God is the finding of 
himself. All this, he may easily be induced to believe, is highly “ subjec- 
tive,” and he will receive no harm from doing so in his moments of vision. 
But in his moments of failing vision, having a wrong standard of objectivity 
in mind, he may come to want God to be shown him, not as the breath he 
breathes or rather as his breathing of the breath, but like the dead wall 
against which he knocks his head. Or if he does not go wrong himself, he 
may mislead others who have not his experience and he may help the Devil’s 
triumph we have just spoken of. From such a fate the phenomenology 
given here may save him. May it save him. 

PHILIP LEON 


LEICESTER 


1 See my article Existentialism and Objestivity in THe Hispert, October, 1951. 
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CoNnsISTENT Empiricism, the acceptance, that is to say, without prejudice 
of every kind of human experience in its self-evidence, must be the founda- 
tion of a sound philosophy. For its rejection is the cause of the progressive 
disintegration and discredit of philosophy, from the revolt against scholastic 
philosophy at the close of the Middle Ages to the present day. Just as those 
who pronounce the universe fundamentally irrational and reduce human 
reason to a chance by-product of matter have assumed the name of 
rationalists, so those who arbitrarily restrict the evidence of experience have 
called themselves empiricists, thinkers whose philosophy is founded on 
experience and experience alone. It is high time and most necessary to 
refuse them the title they have usurped, and, since the sole experience they 
accept is what they believe to be purely sensible, to call them by their right 
name, sensists. 

These sensists, however, have been and are very confident of their right 
to the title of empiricists. What, say they in effect, can we trust save the 
evidence of our senses? Our thoughts, our valuations, our beliefs as to 
things of their nature imperceptible to sense may be nothing but the creations 
of our own minds, or expressions of our own desires and preferences. Is 
not common sense itself on our side in its adage “‘ Seeing is believing ” ? 
In no other department of human thought and endeavour have such enor- 
mous advances been made, such revolutionary effects produced, as in the 
positive sciences and their application. And these sciences rest entirely on 
the perceptions of the senses whose data they study, on the sensible pheno- 
mena they classify and measure. For even when scientific investigation 
leads the scientist to entities too minute to be sensibly perceptible, they are 
deductions from what is sensibly perceived, the aggregate they compose is 
perceptible, and they are themselves in principle perceptible, would in fact 
be perceived were we equipped with the necessary organs or instruments. 

All this confident assertion, however, is bluff, an imposition upon imagin- 
ations dazzled by scientific achievement, a claim that will not bear scrutiny. 
Only a little reflection is énough to convince us that sensation is not and 
cannot be our only source of certain knowledge. “‘ Seeing is believing ” 
certainly. But when a man sees that a particular conclusion follows from a 
reasoned argument, even when of its nature it cannot be verified by sense 
perception, he is as certain of what he sees with his intelligence as he is of 
what he sees with his eye. When Dr Johnson said, “‘ Sir, 1 perceive you are 
a Whig,” his perception was no less evident than it would have been had he 
perceived the man to be tall. Nor can it be replied that the eye could have 
perceived him voting for the Whig candidate. For he would have been 
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no less a Whig had he been disfranchized and unable to express his political 
opinions by visible bodily action. And the words in which he uttered 
his Whig beliefs were, so far as the ear alone could judge, a mere sequence 
of sounds. No sense perception could perceive their meaning. 

Obviously knowledge exceeds what is sensibly perceptible, even in 
principle. The fact of meaning alone suffices to prove this, and therefore 
to disprove the sensism miscalled empiricism. It is indeed paradoxical that 
the latest school of empiricists, the logical positivists who insist that no 
statement can possess meaning which cannot in principle be verified by sense 
perception, lay such stress on the importance of determining accurately the 
meaning of words, the element in speech which of its nature is perceived by 
the intelligence, not the senses. Indeed the very fact that we say “I see,” 
when we mean “I understand what you mean” or “I grasp the force of 
your argument,” shows that common sense as expressed by ordinary 
linguistic usage knows that there is evidence—the word “ evidence ”’ itself 
being the Latin for visibility—which is not that of the senses. 

Nor is it true that sense perception is purely such, the product of the 
senses alone. When, for example, I look at a landscape my eye is aware 
solely of a multitude of atomic stimuli, points of colour. It is my mind, my 
intelligence—a Latin word meaning originally picking out among a number 
of objects—which picks out, distinguishes particular forms, for example the 
form of an oak or the shore of a lake which it recognizes as being of the same 
nature as forms previously distinguished, it may be actually the same forms. 
In fact a pure sensation would seem to be impossible to man, at any rate 
after earliest infancy. If I feel pain or heat or see a bright light, at least I 
recognize them as of the same nature as other pains, sensations of heat or 
light experienced previously. For memory retains not bare sense stimuli 
but definite forms remembered as such. Scholastic philosophers, it is true, 
speak of a common sense which co-ordinates the data of the particular senses, 
yet like them is a sensible not a rational organ. No sense, however, could 
discriminate form, nature, pattern in the data even of one sense alone. And 
this discrimination is so clearly intelligent that it must be an operation of 
intelligence, not a sensation. It may be objected that animals are obviously 
aware of forms, of distinctive natures—the cat does not confuse a clockwork 
mouse with a living mouse, or a dog a stick with a bone—and therefore if 
this distinction is the work of intelligence they must be intelligent. It is 
in fact evident that animals possess intelligence of a kind. Unlike human 
intelligence, however, though it perceives the distinctive forms in sense 
data it cannot, as the human intelligence can, abstract these forms from the 
sensations in which they are embedded and consider them as such. The 
cat cannct say to itself, this is an imitation mouse, not a real mouse, the dog, 
this is a stick, not a bone. For the animal cannot form a general notion of 
a particular kind of object. Though a mouse or a bone is recognized as 
such when seen, the animal cannot form the concept of mouse or bone as 
such, prescinding from the particular instance visible here and now. 
Accordingly the intelligence of the animal should be termed rather sub- 
intelligence than strictly intelligence. Nevertheless an exclusively sensible 
empiricism, the doctrine that all genuine experience of reality is sensation, 
cannot account even for the perception of brutes, much less then for human 
experience. 
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Assisted and encouraged by the enormous progress of the sciences, the 
sensists have widely accredited the belief that scientific truth is either the 
sole truth accessible to man or at any rate the most certain. This belief, 
which I call scientism, has been illicitly invested with the prestige attaching 
to science itself. When, however, it is examined by common sense it cannot 
bear scrutiny. For it is obviously unreasonable to accept the experience of 
the chemist, for example, that given chemicals'when combined produce a 
compound endowed with given properties, a fact which is experienced only 
by the student of chemistry, and refuse to accept facts which are the daily 
experience of every man. Such is the experience that every event must have 
a sufficient reason, is the effect of a cause, that qualities belong to something 
or somebody that is their subject not simply their sum total, that I am a 
permanent individual, identical throughout my life, not a bundle of passing 
experiences or momentary selves, that certain actions possess a distinctive 
character we call morally good, others a distinctive quality we term morally 
bad, that we discern in objects a distinctive quality we term beauty, in others 
its at least relative absence. The experience of all is at least as reliable as the 
experience of a few even when, as in the case of the scientist, the latter is more 
accurately definable. 

Experience of every kind accepted as evidently a source of certain know- 
ledge is the raw material of every kind of human knowledge, of science in 
the very widest sense. But it is only the raw material. Knowledge can 
advance only by careful scrutiny of this raw material of experience, by 
unremitting analysis and comparison of its data and by the progressive 
discovery of further data. 

The raw material, however, must comprise initial certainties, though 
unfortunately it cannot be confined to them. If all the data from which 
any science sets out on its investigations were merely probable, science could 
not be science, that is to say knowledge. It could be no more than conjec- 
ture, a probable guess at truth. And it is obvious that no science is simple 
guessing, however prebable. Nor does any scientist, whether in the 
narrower or wider understanding of the term, so understand it. If on the 
other hand the original data of experience were accepted without further 
examination, as though our immediate experience of them afforded not 
merely certain knowledge of their reality but sufficient and accurate know- 
ledge of it, scientific progress would be impossible. 

Astronomy, for example, began with the observation of the sun, moon 
and stars, some of which were later differentiated as planets. These were 
accepted without question as indubitable realities and thus the science 
possessed its first raw material. It has developed since by calculating the 
observed apparent motions of these heavenly bodies and drawing conclusions 
from them by applied mathematics and by discovering through the telescope 
bodies invisible to the naked eye from the satellites of Mars to island 
universes. And all these in turn were accepted as indubitably, not probably, 
real. Thus by accepting and studying data of visible experience the science 
attained its amazing view of the corporeal universe, certain knowledge of 
distances almost infinitely remote and magnitudes unimaginably vast. 

The raw material of physics is experience of inorganic matter, of chemistry 
experience of the properties and actions of chemicals, of biology experience 
of living organisms. The raw material of metaphysics, philosophy par 
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eminence, is the experience, open to every man however uninstructed, of being 
generally, as it is experienced, as much in the experience of everyday life as 
in the highly specialized experience of scientists. However profoundly, 
accurately and subtly professional philosophy may examine this experience 
of everyday common sense and relate its data to one another, to build them 
up so far as possible into a comprehensive and consistent view of reality, 
may analyse and distinguish, it cannot, on pain of radically falsifying the 
experience it seeks to interpret, deny this raw material of common sense 
experience. No brilliance of analysis or construction can do so with 
impunity. Witness the wrecks of imposing philosophic constructions which 
lie behind us in the stream of history. When the mind’s eye is fixed steadily 
on the superficially obvious facts of daily experience—on such facts as 
existence, nature, substance, quality, space, time, identity, likeness, difference, 
cause and effect, value, matter, life, mind, thought, will—implications and 
distinctions come into view too remote, too subtle, too obscure for the 
casual glances of common sense in its every-day experience. But they are, 
and are seen to be, implied by the latter, and the latter were the starting point 
from which they were discovered, the raw material of the scientific study. 
Moreover the unelaborated and largely implicit philosophy, the wisdom of 
common sense, not only tests the truth of the most ambitious scientific 
philosophies but already constitutes a philosophy, a wisdom sufficient for 
the enlightenment of the philosophic layman. For it gives him, though he 
cannot state it accurately, a true view of himself, the world in which he is 
placed, and the God who is the Author and meaning of both. 

The raw material of ethics is man’s experience that certain conduct 
possesses a distinctive quality of moral goodness and that if he behaves in 
this way his conscience, that is his reason, as it judges the moral value of 
conduct, approves, that other conduct possesses a distinctive quality of moral 
evil and if he behaves in this way his conscience condemns him. This 
experience of moral good and evil, of moral obligation, arose presumably 
in a social context in respect of obligations to the family and its members, 
the tribe, its rulers and elders. In consequence moral judgements have been, 
and to a very considerable extent still are, determined not by individual 
reason but by conventional standards imposed by the society to which the 
individual belongs. This does not, however, alter the fact that the judge- 
ment, “‘ This is morally right ” does not mean—is not experienced as being 
simply identical with—‘ This is the conduct my family, my tribe, my profes- 
sion, my class, my state approves”; but, even if only on account of that 
approval, the behaviour in question is seen as possessing the quality of being 
morally good and imposing a moral obligation to act accordingly. Nor is 
the judgement “‘ I ought to do what my social authority enjoins as morally 
right ” simply the judgement that such conformity is my interest. It is rather 
that a moral quality and resultant obligation, a form of experience sui generis, 
attaches to this social conformity. And in fact as morality developed, the 
moral judgement of individual conscience began to differ on occasion from 
the judgement of the social group and to defy it. A mere product and 
expression of herd instiict could not judge and condemn the herd’s pro- 
nouncement. There is therefore a distinctive experience of moral values 
and obligation by no means reducible to social conformity. From the out- 
set this moral experience has been closely bound up not only with its presum- 
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able social matrix but with religion. Morally good conduct has been 
regarded as the will of a Deity, morally evil conduct as disobedience to this 
divine will. Ethics has elaborated this raw, originally very crude, material 
of moral experience by working out more satisfactory criteria of moral 
conduct and by relating particular moral insights to more general moral 
principles and thus, if successful in the attempt, corroborating their original 
evidence. 

The raw material of religious knowledge is religious experience. Religious 
experience is under fire from two opposite hosts. Those who reject religion 
pronounce it a subjective illusion to be explained away by psychological 
factors. Many believers in institutional religion deny or question its validity 
in the supposed interest, at least subconsciously, of public revelation and its 
organs, Scripture and Church. In fact, as Fr Augustine Baker pointed out, 
public revelation itself must be the religious experience of the revealers, be 
they prophets, apostles or Jesus Christ. 

The first knowledge [he writes] of our mysteries of Christian religion came in 

and by such contemplations . . . to which God called the Holy Apostles, doctors 
and other principal members and beginners of the Church and to them in the said 
contemplations revealed the said mysteries and by them hath communicated the 
same to other Christians who took it by tradition from those contemplators who 
saw and felt [experienced] the truth of these mysteries." 
If indeed the religious experience of St John of the Cross, Ruysbroeck, 
Jefferies or Ramakrishna is valid and authoritative for himself alone, why is 
this not equally true of the religious experience of Isaiah, St Paul or Jesus 
himself? Whether there is in fact any such revelation is another question. 
To study and assess the arguments for the truth of the historic Incarnation 
and the truth of the Christian revelation would be impossible within the 
scope of this article. No conclusion, therefore, will be here put forward as 
true which reason cannot reach on the basis of an unprejudiced acceptance 
of human experience in every department and order. I am concerned only 
to point out that if a public and historic revelation is a fact, it must have been 
the religious experience of the revealers. 

Moreover although it would be absurd to expect the doctrines of revela- 
tion, if true, to be verified by the personal experience of all who accept them, 
we may expect that, if they are true, they will be verified by the experience of 
some of them. Many Christian mystics have in fact claimed to have experi- 
enced the truth of doctrines of their faith. Ruysbroeck, for example, St 
Teresa and St John of the Cross speak of direct experience of the Trinity, 
and Fr Baker and St Teresa claim direct experimental insight into the truth 
of the entire body of Catholic doctrine. These experiences are strong 
motives of credibility inclining us to believe the doctrines taught by the 
Catholic Church. Since, however, these experiences are confined to those 
who already believe the doctrines in question on the authority of the Church, 
the alleged experience of their truth may be explained by an emergence from 
the sub-conscious to colour and adulterate an experience of the Absolute 
Godhead attested by mystics of divergent creeds. Only belief on other 
grounds in the truth of the doctrines concerned could enable us to conclude 
that in a given instance their truth is objectively experienced. The existence 
of God, on the other hand, is attested by an experience widespread in time 

1 Confessions of Father Baker, compiled from his Secretum by Dom Justin McCann, pp, 71-72, 
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and space, and always and everywhere substantially the same. Moreover 
no images or ideas emerging from the subconscious could produce an 
experience devoid, as the mystics unanimously testify, of images and ideas. 

Nevertheless, in his able restatement of the proofs of theism, Dr Mascall 
dismisses the proof from religious experience. 

It has been seen [he concludes] to possess the disadvantage . . . that while it 

may be completely convincing to those who have it, it is incommunicable to those 
who have it not (He Who Is, p. 29). 
If it is incommunicable how is it that an entire library of books has been 
written to communicate it and has found a public? It is impossible to state 
or read intelligently what is meaningless to anyone but the writer. In fact, the 
term incommunicable is ambiguous. If it means that the experience itself as an 
experience cannot be transferred to anyone else or even such information of 
it given as will enable anyone else to have a similar experience, religious 
experience is indeed incommunicable. But if by communication is meant 
a description sufficient to communicate knowledge, however imperfect, of 
its nature, religious experience is most certainly communicable. For the 
literature which describes and discusses it is obviously far from unintelligible. 
Hardly anyone even among those favoured with mystical contemplation 
arrives at its highest form, the transforming union. But the account of it 
given by St John of the Cross is not an undecipherable hieroglyph. Though 
his readers cannot discover what it is like as an experience, they can learn 
much about it from what he tells them. Though Fr Baker insists that only 
personal experience can enable a soul to understand and identify the prayer 
of aspiration, his account of it as a sudden motion of the will Godward 
obviously tells an intelligent reader something of its nature. The account 
given by Bishop Barnes of his experience of God, quoted by Dr Mascall, 
conveys considerable information. His experience was of eternity, “‘ time- 
lessness,” “‘ at the heart of the world,” “ infinite power and peace,” “‘ com- 
pletely full existence,” “ absence of confusion, waste and loss.”” Moreover 
this experience of Godhead is corroborated by similar experiences the world 
over. 

In contrast, however, with the uniformity everywhere of the mystic’s 
experience of contact with the Godhead, of a Divine Presence, the images 
seen from time to time and the voices heard by the subject of mystical 
experience are related so obviously to his religious environment and personal 
psychology that they cannot be objective, but must be drawn from the store- 
house of his subconscious as a concomitant and consequence of his experi- 
ence of God, as a storm throws up ftom the sea shells or seaweed, to illustrate 
at best, at worst to disfigure, the experience which evoked them, though in 
particular cases there may be a seuson to ascribe their selection to the action 
of God. 

But, as in the case of other kinds of experience, religious experience, the 
raw material of the knowiedge founded upon it, is not enough. It must be 
studied, scrutinized, examined, experiences collected, compared and inter- 
preted by relating their data to those of other kinds of experience. What is 
the relation to the Godhead experienced, of the subject of the experience and 
the world in which he lives? For the experience does not guarantee its 
interpretation nor an erroneous interpretation discredit the experience. 
Dr Mascall, to disprove the probative force of Bishop Barnes’ experience of 
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God, quotes from the Bishop’s Gifford lecture an account of a church 
worker’s experience of the Presence of Jesus in the tabernacle, which, as the 
Bishop does not believe in the Real Presence, he discounts as subjective 
illusion. The experience, we must agree, does not prove the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, the validity of Anglican orders or even strictly that the 
presence experienced by this devout woman was that of Jesus Christ.1 For 
these are interpretations, not the experience itself. And Indian mystics have 
claimed to experience communion with Kali or Krishna. The experience 
does, however, prove that God made his Presence known to the subject of 
the experience, and the Indians’ experience equally proves that he made his 
Presence known to them. For common to all is an experience of a Reality, 
ultimate, absolute, supremely and wholly valuable and distinct from any 
image or concept which might or might not accompany the experience. 
Thus even the Hindu experience of Krishna is an experience and contact 
with God transcending any image or thought of Krishna which might be 
evoked from the subject’s subconscious, and distinct from it. If we go 
further and say that the presence revealed to the church worker was in fact 
God Incarnate whether sacramentally present or not, and the presence 
revealed to the Indian simply God employing illusory images and concepts 
taken from the subject’s erroneous religious beliefs, we must found this 
decision not on the data of the experience concerned but on our conviction 
of the truth or otherwise of the experiences and the interpretations of them 
whose communication has led men to accept a public revelation in Christ 
absent from other religious systems. 

Nor can any body of truth whether religious or not be founded on the 
experience of a solitary individual. No science could be constructed by 
the observation and experiments of a single worker taking no account of the 
work done in the same field by predecessors and contemporaries. Yet 
many have supposed their own religious experience a sufficient standard of 
doctrine and practice. To this obvious absurdity, and the belief that 
religious experience—because evidently valid in its pure state as an experi- 
ence of God and communion with him—guarantees its expression and 
interpretation, may be ascribed most of the vagaries and fanaticisms which 
have been wrongly supposed to discredit religious experience. No one, 
however, supposes the sciences discredited by mistaken interpretations of 
the experimental evidence on which they are based. If the aberrations in 
the religious field are far more serious and absurd than those in the field of 
positive science the explanation is not far to seek. The experiences on 
which the sciences are founded are clear and of sensible objects, experiences, 
so to speak, of what is close to the perception of an embodied mind. 
Religious experience, on the other hand, is of an object infinitely exceeding 
the human understanding and is accordingly obscure though often extremely 
powerful and compelling. 

The greater part of any man’s knowledge—at least as it extends over the 
entire field, for a scientist may perhaps owe the greater part of his depart- 
mental knowledge to personal experience—is confident acceptance of the 
testified experience of others. It is faith in the testimony of others which, 


1 I must insist that I am not concerned here with such theological questions as the validity of 
Anglican orders or the truth of Eucharistic doctrine, but merely to point out that they cannot be 
decided by private experience. 
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when it rests on the reasonably assured conviction that the testimony is 
reliable, is rational certainty. For most of us our certain knowledge of the 
existence of Timbuctoo or the Antarctic Continent is wholly faith in the 
unanimous authority of travellers and geographers. My belief in the 
existence of New York, on the other hand, though I have never been there, 
rests in part on personal experiences such as the reception of letters sent 
from that city which presupposes its existence. But in all cases our know- 
ledge is experience, whether personal or the accredited experience of others. 
And it is our personal experience which assures us in the last resort that 
particular testimony is indubitably reliable, for example the certain conclu- 
sions of the sciences. For the reliability of such testimony is indissolubly 
bound up in a consistent edifice of knowledge with the immediate evidence 
of personal experience. 

This palace of knowledge in turn corroborates its foundation—consistent 
empiricism, the confident acceptance of evident experience in all its forms 
and therefore of reality, of being in whatever form, over “ the wide sea of 
being,” it manifests itself to the mind. 

Created reality is a reflection and communication, therefore a revelation, 
of the supreme and perfect Reality, Being pre-eminently, the God whose 
name is Being, “Iam thatIam.” Every experience of created being is thus 
an indirect experience of God as he reveals himself in it. And religious 
experience is directly the experience of God. Thus the rule of intellectual 
wisdom, accept whatever experience displays whatever it may be, conforms 
to the rule of spiritual wisdom, leads up to it and in its highest range becomes 
identical with it: accept whatever God gives, he gives himself. Consistent 
empiricism therefore is a supremely liberating and exalting wisdom. It is 
liberating because we are set free from the limitations imposed on our 
knowledge of being, by an arbitrary restriction of the experience we will 
accept as true, because we are free to follow experienced fact wherever it 
may lead; no boundaries save those of human experience itself are set to 
the possibilities of knowledge. It is exalting because the spirit is not halted 
at any point in its ascent through the orders of being from inorganic matter 
upwards through organic life and created intelligence to God, but can rise 
to the perfect and Absolute Plenitude of Truth and Being. And it is exhila- 
rating and exultant because in the heart of experience it finds joy. 
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I 


‘*T HE century of technological revolution ” would seem to be a title more 
adequate to the present age than “‘ the century of the common man.” For 
the first time in history technology has acquired a central and dominant 
position in human life. That this was not always the case may be illustrated 
by the fact that the historians of the past, with a very few exceptions, neg- 
lected technology, and that a history of technology does not yet exist. The 
Joint Editor of a future History of Technology, Charles Singer, reminds us that 
the articulation of 500,000 years of such a history would by no means 
coincide with the traditional scheme of our general history which covers 
merely 5,000 years. Five events would divide such a history into six 
periods; namely 

the rise of the Neolithic culture about 10,000 B.c.; the Urban Revolution round 
about 3,500 B.c.; the rise of the Ancient Empires about 3,000 B.c. and the intro- 
duction of metals and of writing soon after 3,000 B.c.; the decline of the Ancient 
Empires (and the rise of the Far East) about 500 8.c.; and the rise of Experimental 
Science, round about A.D. 1500. 


It would seem, however, as if a sixth event, i.e. the technological revolution 
of our time, marked the beginning of a new epoch of no less significance 
than the Urban Revolution. Whereas Europe’s predominance since about 
1500 was based on the development of her science, the technological revolu- 
tion of the twentieth century coincides with the rise of America and Eurasia. 
We witness in fact a world-wide technological revolution, for the techno- 
logical progress in our age has been greater and quicker than that in the last 
two thousand years. We have mastered the air, we have reduced distance 
on this planet to insignificance, we have discovered new “ island universes ” 
and extra-Galactic systems; we have penetrated the world of the atom, 
released its enormous energies and constructed the atom-bomb. These 
facts have simultaneously revolutionized the life of human societies. The 
social and political revolutions of our time differ from all preceding revolu- 
tions in that they arise from the change in economic conditions brought 
about by the development of technics and industry, and that they owe their 
inauguration, their efficiency and, alas, their cruelty to the application of tech- 
nological knowledge. In those societies which were lucky enough to escape 
these revolutions the impact of technics on their life was no less profound. 
Suddenly we find ourselves face to face with the machines which we have 
created. They are our children; on the one hand similar to us, like the 
electronic brain which competes with us in calculating; on the other more 


1 Technology and History, L.'T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lecture, Oxford, 1952, p. 15. 
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foreign to us than a work of art or the products of manual labour. As 
automata they seem to move according to their own laws, helpful as long as 
we control them, but menacing as soon as they get out of hand. Here, 
therefore, a new phenomenon arises which I should like to call technological 
alienation. Hegel had stressed the fact of creative alienation which arises out 
of the creative work of the human mind and indeed of any mind. It 
referred to the creations of man in art, philosophy, science, law and politics, 
but also to Nature as a creature of the Divine Mind. In all these cases, 
Hegel held, an estrangement arises between the creative mind and its 
creations. Marx understood Hegel’s thought very well, but translated 
Hegel’s idealistic creative alienation into a materialistic productive alienation 
or into the alienation of labour. With him the division of labour became 
the basis of estrangement and the worker himself self-estranged, a com- 
modity which he had to sell on the labour-market. Marx wanted to over- 
come this alienation with the help of the proletarian revolution. ‘Techno- 
logical alienation is, as we shall see, of a somewhat different type. It is 
determined by the characteristics of technics. 


II 


Technology derives its enormous power from its double origin in practice 
and theory. Practice came first. Originally therefore the term “‘ technics ” 
meant “‘ the totality of well-defined manipulations and procedures by which 
certain results are achieved.” Here it is almost identical with skill which 
was able to reach a surprisingly high standard with hardly any scientific 
foundations. Ata second stage, rules were abstracted from these activities, 


formulated and handed on to others. Here, therefore, the term “‘ technics ” 
was applied to “a body of rules which govern such a production.” Ata 
third stage, scientific reflection and calculation precede action; and corre- 
spondingly the term “ technics ” now means “‘ a body of scientific methods 
applied to work or to the production of goods and of tools.” Singer holds 
that in our own time Technolog y has become almost synonymous with Applied 
Science, but, as in all cases of “almost synonymous” terms, they remain 
different. In the nineteenth century technology became an instrument for 
dominating and exploiting Nature together with its forces and products, in 
the interest of human needs. Even to-day it is defined as such in most 
German books. It is, however, characteristic of the twentieth century that 
the same methods are applied to the exploitation of human forces in the 
interests of the state and of the ruling class. In so far as it arose from 
practice, technology has proved to be amazingly stable and has rightly been 
called one of the oldest and most conservative of human institutions. On 
the other hand, as based on scientific calculation, it is full of unlimited 
possibilities and is potentially revolutionary. Its revolutionary potentia- 
lities increase the more the techniques for the production of goods are 
supplemented by those for the production of tools, and further by the 
production of machines which again may be tool-producing. The machines 
demand a specific type of knowledge, the know how, and a specific type of 
organization to handle them. 

The production of tools became so important in the modern era that 
Franklin defined man as the tool-making animal. Marx accepted this 


definition and added: 
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The use and creation of tools characterizes the human mode of work (Arbeits- 
prozess). . . . The epochs of economic production are differentiated, not in terms 
of what is made, but in terms of how it is made, i.e. with what tools. . . . Tools 
are not only the measuring rod of the development of human capacity for work, 
but also indicate the social conditions under which work is done. . . . They are, 
so to say, new organs added to those of the body.? 


We should, however, never forget that tools are means to an end. If 
tool-making becomes the primary end, the means prevail over the end. 
Singer adds that man is a maker of words and of tools and that 


he did not greatly improve his tools until he had advanced sufficiently in con- 
structing a language, that is in the technology of making symbols.* 


This remark is not strictly correct because most words grow and are not 
made, but nevertheless interesting, because in our time words, which are a 
means for expressing and communicating feelings, thoughts, etc., are 
discussed as if they were the primary end. 

Words, tools and machines have the natural tendency to become indepen- 
dent of their creator and to appear foreign to him. Thence it follows 
that technological alienation as such is not novel. It comes into prominence 
to-day because of the all-pervasive influence of technology. No one can 
evade it. Aeroplane, car, radio and press disturb even the solitude of the 
hermit. A new attitude, i.e. a technological approach takes possession of 
every man, and schoolchildren are likely to know more about motor cars and 
aeroplanes than their teachers. The progressive mechanization of life is, 
however, self-stultifying. It leads to frustration which may be experienced 
any day in the endless delays in the world capitals during rush hours, caused 
by the number of cars and by the mechanical traffic controls. 


Ill 


The important point is that both the spirit of technology and its frustration 
penetrate our behaviour whether we notice it or not. Thereby the arts, 
architecture, painting, music, literature, and also philosophy are profoundly 
transformed. This brings about a simplification of their problems, but at 
the same time a loss in substance. My thesis is, that, with some notable 
exceptions, most contemporary artists and philosophers have become, 
partially or totally, technicians, and that we are all in danger of suffering the 
same fate. What then is the difference between art and technics? The 
artist uses techniques and technical skills as a means to an end, whereas a 
technician adores them as ends in themselves. The artist uses his material 
in order to create a whole. He gives new life to it, inspires and animates 
it. ‘The technician, on the other hand, is satisfied if he arranges his tones or 
his colour-patches according to specific rules: He has pleasure in con- 
structing as such without taking into account whether or not a meaningful 
whole arises to be enjoyed by ordinary people. He may even use his 
technical rules as a criterion for right and wrong in his craft, despising or 
rejecting whatever does not comply withthem. Of course, these differences 
are not absolute. No one is always merely a technician or merely an artist, 
but in certain periods and works the technician dominates the artist. _More- 


1 Das Kapital, 2nd ed., 1872, Vol. 1, pp. 165-6. 
2 Op. ¢it., p. 9. 
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over we must be very careful in order to avoid injustice. An artist is bound 
to bea technician. Skill and craftsmanship are of the utmost importance to 
him. If Stravinsky underwrites Tschaikovski’s saying, ‘‘ I wanted to be an 
artisan, just as a shoemaker is,” he is on the right track. Natural craftsman- 
ship in the service of art is indispensable, but as soon as artificial techniques 
claim the place of art, the end of art proper is near. 

Among the musicians Arnold Schoenberg offers perhaps the clearest 
example of a great and original musician who profoundly influenced the 
music of his time and in whom in the end the technician got the better of the 
artist. He knew quite well that there is no technique without invention 
and that invention must create its own technique. He even believed that 


music conveys a prophetic message revealing a higher form of life towards which 
mankind evolves, 


Nevertheless, experimenting with the atonal system and using his twelve- 
tone technique, in his last period he consciously constructed his music on 
the principle of the emancipation of the dissonance. This gave to disson- 
ances a status equal to that of the consonances in classical music. He 
claimed to have laid the foundation 


for a new procedure in musical construction which seemed fitted to replace 
those structural differentiations provided formerly by tonal harmonies. 


According to this method a special set of twelve tones has to be invented for 
every new composition. He succeeded in basing a whole opera, Moses and 
Aaron, solely on one set. “‘ Nothing is given by this method,” he confessed, 


“‘ but much is taken away.” We cannot help asking, is not art proper taken 
away? Has not the technician, constructor, mathematician and engineer 
frustrated the artist? In any case his work offers an excellent example of 
technological alienation. After all, his music is of our time, and nevertheless 
these last creations remain alien to the majority of people. The same is true 
of some works of the second 1 contemporary musical reformer, Igor 


Stravinsky, though his case is far more complicated. In search of a style, 
he experiments, like his friend Picasso, with different styles. An enormously 
gifted born composer, for whom composition is a daily function which he 
feels compelled to discharge, he is an excellent craftsman who sometimes 
becomes an artificial technician. As an anti-Romantic he shuns ideals and 
emotions and believes in absolute music; therefore he disregards the literary 
significance of words and sentences and is merely interested in the. metrical 
or rhythmical structure they serve. : 

This offers a striking parallel to the experimental writing of ‘Gertrude 
Stein who was also a friend of Picasso. Possessed by a passion for exactitude 
in the description of outer and inner reality, she produced a simplification of 
language combined with the destruction of associational emotion in poetry 
and prose. She hated sentences and her words became intellectual con- 
structions disengaged from their conventional groupings. One example 
from her Tender Buttons may suffice: 


The care with which the rain is wrong and the green is wrong and the white 
is wrong, the care with which there is a chair and plenty of breathing. The 
care with which there is incredible justice and likeness, all this makes a magnificent 
asparagus, and also a fountain. 
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' 


Could one wish for a more striking example of technological alienation ? 
The technician has here frustrated the artist to such a degree that the natural 
meaning of words and sentences is lost. Donald Sutherland attempts to 
persuade us that the pattern of words may be significant apart from their 
actual meaning. The point is, however, that these utterances are a true 
mirror of the twentieth century where, as Gertrude Stein says, everything 
cracks, everything is destroyed, and everything isolates itself. She once 
said that the difference between her writing and that of the insane was that 
you could go on reading her. But what an age! Intellectuals write like 
lunatics and lunatics claim to reveal profound wisdom! 


IV 


Within philosophy the same problem presents itself in a somewhat 
different form. Thinking needs certain techniques. Otherwise it would 
remain “a train of thought unguided ” (Hobbes). It is well known that 
Descartes and the inaugurators of Modern Philosophy began with a search 
fora method. Descartes believed that there was truth worth searching for, 
that it was to be found in the sciences, that it was indubitable, and that 
certain rules could be formulated for finding it. He abstracted these rules 
from his mathematical work and adopted them in his philosophy. To-day 
this science of methodology is replaced by a kind of technology, i.e. a 
doctrine of the tools of thought and of the machinery of thought, which 
should enable us to achieve our results quicker and with greater certainty. 


We may look at thinking as we may [says Vaihinger], we may compare it with 
calculation or with the performance of a machine, we cannot uphold the ordinary 
view that thought is an end in itself; thought serves something else, and all its 
particular functions are to be regarded from the point of view of mechanical means 
of thought.? 


In this vein his Philosophy of “‘ As If”? stresses the importance of fictions as 
tools of our thought. 

Within contemporary empiricist schools, whether they are called Logical 
Positivists, Logical Empiricists, Scientific Empiricists, or Analysts, the trend 
towards establishing the pre-eminence of the technician is paramount. 
Bertrand Russell claims that the new empiricism surpasses the old one in 
that it has 
a special method of construction, namely, mathematical logic. . . . Mathematical 
Logic makes it possible, as it never was before, to see what is the outcome, for 
philosophy, of a given body of scientific doctrine, what entities must be assumed, 
and what relations between them. 


Russell is such a rich personality, indeed one of the richest and most all- 
embracing philosophers of our time, that it would be preposterous to call 
him a mere technician. It is nevertheless true that his lasting contributions 
to philosophy rest on his logical engineering in the Principles of Mathematics 
and the Principia Mathematica. His technical improvements of Symbolic 
Logic are of the first order, e.g. the construction of a new symbolism, the 
introduction of propositional functions, his theory of description, his theory 
of types, and his application of Occam’s razor, but they cannot be discussed 
here. They are far more important than his untenable identification of 
1 Die Philosophie des Als Ob, p. 181. 
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logic and mathematics. As a philosopher Russell is essentially a logician, 
and once expressed the opinion that all philosophical problems were at 
bottom of a logical nature or no problems at all. His influence among 
philosophers is based on his logical technology. Those, however, who 
expected a reform of philosophy and the solution of all philosophical 
problems with the help of the new logic, have been disappointed. The 
leaders of the contemporary empiricist schools seem to be chiefly, though 
not exclusively, technicians. This appears to be true of Rudolf Carnap, the 
leader of the formalist school. He devotes himself to a logical analysis of 
language and especially to the construction of symbolic systems and of 
artificial languages. He is the technician of artificial languages. In his 
book, Meaning and Necessity, e.g. he wants to develop a 


new method for the semantical analysis of meaning, that is a new method for 
analysing and describing the meanings of linguistic expressions. 


These methods may be of great importance for the advancement of logic. 

Carnap’s formalization and his identification of language with a calculus 
are rejected by a second group of contemporary linguistic philosophers. 
They could be called the ordinary-usage school, for following Moore and 
Wittgenstein they take the ordinary usage of language as their standard and 
hold that metaphysical theories are based on misinterpretations of ordinary 
usage. With Moore they believe that philosophers should always start with 
asking: ‘‘ What do we mean when we say that . . .?” With Wittgenstein 
they are inclined to transform this question into the other one: ‘‘ What 
would you do to recognize an instance of X?” Although it is impossible 
to make any definite statements about Wittgenstein’s teaching before his 
lectures are published I think it is fair to say that, at the moment, he is most 
influential as a technician of colloquial language. From the start his chief 
concern was method: 


The object of philosophy is the logical clarification of thoughts. Philosophy is 
not a doctrine, but an activity. A philosophical work consists essentially of 
elucidations. The result of philosophy is not a number of “ philosophical 
propositions,” but to make propositions clear." 


The logical clarification of thoughts later became a logical clarification of 
Janguage and as such more and more complicated and sophisticated. For 
he, as a linguistic intuitionist, stressed the importance of the specific circum- 
stances in which the questions arise and the answers are formulated, and the 
corresponding different usage of language. There is no longer one logic of 
language nor one method applicable to all problems, but there are many logics 
and many methods. In the end it may be found that every subject-matter 
and perhaps even every word has its own logic. All he could teach therefore 
was procedure or techniques, exemplified by specific examples. This 
again favours the pre-eminence of technology and of techniques in this 
school. 

One example may suffice. John Wisdom, Wittgenstein’s pupil, writes in 
his Presidential Address on Me/saphysics, discussing the knights in a game of 
chess : 

Tractatus, 4. 112. 
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One who says it is of the essence of a knight that he should leap over other 
pieces and that therefore these knights are not knights isn’t wrong. . . . For he’s 
quite right—a knight which can’t jump isn’t a horse without the usual trappings, 
but a horse on wheels in a plough, Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, wealth 
which none can buy, a predicate which like existence nothing can lose nor gain, 
reason which is like a feeling one can’t give nor yet retain.? 


This colloquial style is the delight of young philosophers in this country; 
but one concerned about the future of philosophy cannot help asking: are 
these techniques really adequate to a discussion of metaphysics? Do they 
really contribute to an elucidation of metaphysical thought? It is most 
interesting to compare this quotation with that from Gertrude Stein. One 
cannot help feeling that in both cases a mannerism of language and thought 
arises. 

Even someone who emphatically denies that in these schools the technician 

prevails, cannot close his eyes to the dangers of a merely technological 
approach to philosophical problems. These dangers are the following: 
First, loss in substance. One may achieve technical perfection, either of 
formal precision, or of sophistication in argument, and nevertheless lose 
substance. One goes on talking and talking, and in the end one talks about 
nothing. Husserl had sometimes the feeling that he had been sharpening 
and sharpening his knife all the time until in the end nothing was left to be 
sharpened. ‘The second danger is problem-blindness. The technician looks 
through his technical glasses. If they are green, he is unable to see anything 
but green. If his opponent has used red colours he tells him that this is 
falsification and that he should have painted everything in green. If an 
adherent of Schoenberg should claim that the whole Classical Music is 
worthless because it is not written in the twelve-tone technique, he would 
not be taken seriously. In philosophy, however, a similar absurdity con- 
cerning Classical Metaphysics would be hailed as a great discovery. The 
abusive and much abused term “‘ senseless ”’ shamefully covers the death of 
living issues. 
Most propositions and questions [Wittgenstein writes] that have been written 
about philosophical matters are not false, but senseless. We cannot therefore 
answer questions of this kind at all, but only state their senselessness. Most 
questions and propositions of the philosophers result from the fact that we do not 
understand the logic of our language. 

And so it is not to be wondered at that the deepest problems are really no 
problems (4.003). 


Les problémes sont morts, vivent les pseudo-problémes! Indeed the third danger 
is the substitution of pseudo-problems for real problems. If, e.g: the 
technician is of the opinion that philosophical problems are merely vezbal, 
then he is inclined to demand of his opponent that he should reformulate all 
his problems as linguistic ones. The great philosophers of the past, Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume, who attempted to analyse the acts of thinking, are told 
that 

they needed to discuss instead the functions of terms, connectives, propositions 
and arguments, the numerals, algebraic signs and formule out of which the state- 
ments of our theories are built.? 


1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. 51, 1951, p. xiv. 
2 Times Literary Supplement, April 25, 19$2. 
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But do we not all experience acts of thinking? Did not the author of this 
quotation have to think himself before he wrote the review of George 
Humphrey’s Thinking! How is he to persuade us that his problems, instead 
of the traditional ones, are the real problems ? 

In short, if a technician achieves a complete formalization of language, 
his formalism may be excellent, but philosophy vanishes. If, on the other 
hand, he relapses into common sense, this may be most entertaining, and 
we may learn much from him about the use of ordinary language, but again 
philosophy disappears. Nietzsche says somewhere: 


Why does a philosopher so rarely succeed? He needs qualities which usually 
ruin men, namely 

(1) An immense variety of qualities; he must epitomize man, all his high and 
low desires; danger of inner contradiction and of feelings of self-disgust; 

(2) he must possess curiosity, i.e. a desire to know the most diverse subjects: 
danger of fragmentation; 

(3) he must be just and fair in the highest sense, but also deeply committed in 
love, hate (and injustice); 

(4) he must not only be an onlooker, but also a law-giver: judge and judged; 

(5) unusually versatile, and nevertheless firm and hard; flexible.} 


Here technological abilities have no place. In fact, mere technics are not 
enough. A technique as such is not a philosophy, though it may be, pace 
Nietzsche, an indispensable tool. A tool or a method is necessarily limited 
in its scope, and its limits may easily be mistaken for the limits of the subject- 
matter. 
V 

Here is the point where the concrete problems of our time arise. That 
human activities, whether in philosophy or in the arts, have become technical 
in this sense, points to the fact that they have lost their ground in human 
existence. They themselves, and with them men, are uprooted. How can 
they regain their ground? How can they be replanted in human existence ? 
How can human beings find their roots again? It is clear that we cannot do 
without techniques, but the question is: How can we return from artificial 
techniques to natural techniques? How can we achieve what the Gestalt- 
psychologists call a figure-ground transformation? How can we again 
transform technology into a means to an end, instead of regarding it as an 
end in itself? How can we subordinate it to spiritual values? How can we 
dominate the machine without being dominated by it? These are some of 
the concrete problems which arise out of our present predicament and which 
we cannot escape. They are existential, and indeed existentialism may be 
interpreted as a reaction to the all-embracing powerful influence of tech- 
nology. On this point I am in agreement with Paul Tillich who writes: 


What all philosophers of Existence oppose is the irrational system of thought 
and life developed by Western industrial society and its philosophic representatives. 
During the last hundred years the implications of this system have become increas- 
ingly clear: a logical or naturalistic mechanism which seemed to destroy individual 
freedom, personal decision and organic community; an analytic rationalism which 
spans the vital forces of life and transforms everything, including man himself, 
into an object of calculation and control; a secularized humanism which cuts 
man off from the creative source and the ultimate mystery of existence. 


1 Werke (Kroner), Vol. XVI, p. 350. 
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John MacPartland who quotes these words in his booklet, The March Towards 
Matter, in which he attacks the materialistic trend of the modern mind, adds: 


This is about as clear a statement as one could hope to find of the object of the 
Existentialist Revolt.! 


I do not adopt this or any other definition as a starting-point. Rather, I 
ask: What is the function of existentialism in present circumstances? If 
the existentialist philosopher reminds us of the dangers inherent in a tech- 
nological civilization and of the necessity of having roots, he may fulfil a 
function vital for the survival of man. 


VI 


The existentialists have seen the problem, but failed to solve it. The 
question therefore remains: how can we free ourselves from the " »ndage of 
technology from which East and West suffer? We must be clear that we 
cannot go beyond technology in the sense of getting rid of it. We cannot 
smash the machines, motor cars, aeroplanes, and radio stations, and go back 
to a pre-technological age. To disregard techniques would not only be 
impossible, but foolish and harmful. Neither Nature nor we can do without 
them. Nor can we get rid of philosophical techniques. If 1 have postulated 
meta-analysis,” this should not be misinterpreted, as if I wanted to discard 
analysis; by no means. What should be avoided is, first the artificial 
isolation of analysis from its correlative synthesis, and, secondly, the blind 
application of a special form of analysis appropriate to mathematics to a field 
not suited to it. We should in every case search for the specific kind of 
analysis adequate to the subject-matter in question. Psychology, for 
instance, demands specific methods of analysis. It is not possible to break 
up, in Locke’s terminology, all complex ideas into alleged simple ideas, but 
it may be possible to analyse complex functions into simpler partial functions; 
that is to say, functional analysis is one of these methods.® 

In short, we cannot go beyond technology, but we can go beyond techno- 
logical alienation, i.e. beyond that stage where technology dominates us 
instead of our dominating it. It is as easy to see the problem as it is difficult 
to solve it. In fact, there is no general solution to it, but everyone, the 
artist, musician, painter, writer, philosopher, and the man in the street has 
to find his own solution. All one can do is, therefore, to indicate directions 
in which solutions may be found. 

A return to facts, to concrete experience and to reality, would seem to be 
the first requirement. The disregard of facts, their distortion and com- 
pletely arbitrary transformation by the propaganda machines of dictatorial 
states is one of the most distressing phenomena of our time. If it suits, for 
instance, communist tactics, American germ warfare in Korea is a “ fact,” 
of course not verifiable by an impartial observer. A lie repeated day by 
day will soon become an established truth. But are we not also in danger 
of shunning facts if we are concentrating our attention exclusively on 
technological problems of musical composition, of painting, or of the 
logical syntax of language? A return to facts implies for the philosopher a 

1 Philosophical Library, New York, 1952, p. 78. 


2 THE Hrpsert JourNAL, July 1952, p. 396. 
3 Cf, my paper, “ The Analysis of ‘ Experience,’ ” The Philos. Review, Vol. L, pp. 561ff. 
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return to facts as established by science. Philosophy cannot be fruitfully 
pursued without a thorough first-hand knowledge of at least one special 
science, be it mathematics, physics, biology, psychology, or history. <A 
study of the language of science is not enough. A philosopher needs factual 
knowledge. Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, Dilthey and 
Collingwood achieved mastery in special sciences, and this fact was the basis 
of their philosophical pre-eminence. Facts, established by science, remain, 
however, second-hand as long as we ourselves do not observe and experience 
them. A philosophy adequate to the needs of the time cannot be produced 
on the writing-desk. There is no substitute for primary experience of what 
we call external and internal reality. Responding to the challenge of the 
external world and of a society which wants to suppress him, man discovers 
himself as “‘ reality,” ie. as a free agent, able to resist and to defy external 
threats. Unless he regains the ability to control himself, and subordinate 
machines to moral and spiritual ends, he will never be able to escape the 
destructive influence of the technological era. 

There are, however, formidable obstacles to be overcome before he can 
hope to reach this goal. The technological revolution has by no means 
reached its end, it is just gathering momentum, and the second half of our 
century may well be dominated by its second stage. Its first stage implied, 
as Norbert Wiener? rightly remarked, the devaluation of the human arm 
and generally of man and animal as a source of physical power; its second 
stage, which we are just entering, threatens to devalue the human brain 
“at least in its simpler and more routine decisions.” The new science of 


Cybernetics and the machines based on it, such as the ultra-rapid computing 
machine, herald an automatic era compared with which the first half of our 


century was a mere child’s play. The automatically controlled machine is 
already with us. A unified system of automatic control machines is in sight. 
A completely automatic factory working without any manual labour, a chess- 
playing machine (Wiener), and lastly a machine a gouverner, i.e. a machine 
controlling all the decisions and actions of the members of a whole state and, 
potentially, of a world-state (Pére Dubarle), are already on the books of the 
scientists. The “‘ reasoning machines,” we are advised, will take ten to twenty 
years to be fully developed, but perhaps only two years under the pressure of 
war. May heaven save us from these blessings! The alternative with which we 
are faced is: either atrophy of our brain power; degeneration of man; decline 
of his intellectual and spiritual activities which become more and mechanical ; 
and in the end slavery in new totalitarian régimes with over-centralized 
control; ora spiritual revolution; an awakening of man to the fact that he, 
after all, is a spiritual being with inexhaustible spiritual powers; and a stern 
determination to defend his liberty and to subordinate the so-called progress 
of science and technology to the moral and spiritual ends of humanity within 
a democratic order. Courage, faith, and heroic defiance may be the only 
means of mastering a dangerous development which we are unable to stop.? 


F. H. HEINEMANN 


OXFORD 


1 Cybernetics, Cambridge, Mass., 1949: The Human Use of Human Beings, London, 1950. 
2 This article forms a chapter of a book, Existentialism, Alive or Dead? to be published shortly 


by Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd., to whom acknowledgments are due. 








IS THERE A PROBLEM OF THE 
FREEDOM OF THE WILL? 


By 
MAURICE CRANSTON 


MiAs, BEIT; 


Ir is fashionable to believe that there is no such problem as the problem of 
the freedom of the will. Yet it is a question which has been argued for 
centuries, first among theologians, whose difficulty has been to reconcile 
the freedom of the human will with God’s omniscience, and later among 
philosophers, who have sought to reconcile the freedom of the will with the 
methodological assumption of science that everything which happens in the 
universe is in principle predictable. 

My concern is with the later, or philosophical, problem and particularly 
with the attempted elimination of it by some of our younger, more sophisti- 
cated philosophers. Their attempt is not a new one; Hobbes started them 
off three hundred years ago in The Leviathan, and Locke took up the sugges- 
tion in his Essay on Human Understanding of 1689, where he claimed ? that the 
question whether a man’s will be free or no is altogether improper; that it 
is a “ long-agitated ” but “‘ unreasonable ” question. On Locke’s analysis, 
willing is one power, and liberty another, so that (§ 16) 
to ask whether the will has freedom, is to ask whether one power has another 
power, one ability another ability; a question at first sight too grossly absurd to 
make a dispute or need an answer. 

To ask whether the will is free is, Locke insists, to imply that the will is a 
substance or an agent, since only substances and agents can be free or not 
free. 

He writes (§ 20) : 

The faculties have been spoken of and represented as so many distinct agents. 
For it being asked, what it was that digested the meat in our stomachs, it was a 
ready and very satisfactory answer to say that it was the digestive faculty... . And 
so in the mind, the inte/lectual facu/ty, or understanding, understood; and the 
elective faculty, or the will, willed or commanded. Which is in short to say the 
ability to digest, digested; and the ability to move, moved; and the ability to 
understand, understood. 

Of course it is not the facu/ties, he demonstrates, but a man who does these 
things. 

Thus Locke is led to suggest (§ 21): 


The Question is not proper whether the w/// be free, but whether a man be free. 


The objection to Locke’s suggestion is that to ask whether a man is free is to 
ask a different question from the question posed by people who have asked 
1 Essay, Book II, chap. 21, § 14. 
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“Is the will free?”’ To ask whether a man is free is only to ask half a 
question. For it to have a clear and full meaning something more must 
be added (or understood) to show the sort of freedom the questioner has in 
mind. Asking if a man is free from debt is not the same as asking if 
a man is free from danger or prison or engagements for Saturday night. To 
ask if the will is free is to ask (however clumsily) quite a different question 
from any of these. You can ask it without mentioning the word “ will.” 
Most people who uphold the freedom of the will would agree with Locke 
that there is no such ¢hing as the will. So he does not end the difficulty by 
proving that what is not meant to be an entity is not an entity. But we 
might profit from Locke’s suggestion by avoiding the language which gives 
rise to such confusions. 

Following Locke, several more attempts have been made to eliminate the 
problem, but nobody seems to have worked along Locke’s lines until 
recently: the chapter on The Will in The Concept of Mind is in harmony with 
much that he says, although Ryle is more radical than Locke; he eliminates 
not only the will, but volitions, too. 

More immediately after Locke the attempt to dissolve the free-will problem 
took a different form. It was then argued, not that there was no wi// to be 
free, but that there was no genuine antithesis between freedom and deter- 
minism. Such was the argument, notably, of Hume ! when he wrote: 


It will not require many words to prove that all mankind have ever agreed in 
the doctrine of liberty as well as in that of necessity, and that the whole dispute, 
in this respect also, has been hitherto merely verbal. For what is meant by 
liberty when applied to voluntary actions? We surely cannot mean that actions 
have so little connection with motives, inclinations and circumstances, that one 
does not follow with a certain degree of uniformity from the other, and that one 
affords no inference from which we can conclude the existence of the other. . For 
these are plain acknowledged matters of fact. By liberty, then, we can only mean 
a power of acting or not acting according to the determinations of the will; that is, 
if we choose to remain at rest we may. Now this hypothetical liberty is universally 
admitted to belong to everyone who is not a prisoner and in chains. Here, then, 
is no subject of dispute.? 


Hume is saying in effect (a) that everyone who is not subject to external 
constraints (e.g. chains, prison walls) is free, () the fact that human behaviour 
is causally determined makes no difference to this freedom. Therefore, 
(¢) a man can be both free and determined. Clearly, Hume is missing the 
whole point of the dispute. He proves that freedom from external con- 
straints is compatible with determinism. But no one has ever doubted that 
it was. The dispute about the freedom of the will has nothing to do with 
freedom from or bondage to external constraints. The issue is this: the 
determinist claims that all our thoughts and doings are scientifically predict- 
able. Other people, upholding what they have called the freedom of the 
will, have maintained that some of our thoughts and doings are not scientifi- 
cally predictable. Hume fails to prove this dispute to be “ wholly verbal,” 
because he fails to see that this is what the dispute of “‘ liberty and necessity ” 
is. 

1 Hume owed much to Hobbes, and his dissolution of the problem of the freedom of the will 
is anticipated in several points by The Leviathan, chap. VI, “On the Interior Beginnings of 


Voluntary Motions.” 
® Enquity, VIII, ii, 73. 
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Professor A. J. Ayer is one of several writers of our own times who have 
followed Hume in arguing that there is no such problem as the free-will 
problem on the grounds that there is no genuine antithesis between liberty 
and determinism. In an article contributed to Po/emic 5, Ayer argues that 
the assumption that freedom is contrasted with causality, that a man cannot 
be said to be acting freely if his action is causally determined, is a mistaken 
one. 

For it is not [Ayer writes] causality that freedom is to be contrasted with, but 
constraint . . . from the fact that my action is causally determined it does not 
necessarily follow that I am constrained to do it; and this is equivalent to saying 
that it does not necessarily follow that I am not free. 


He goes on to say: 


If I am constrained I do not act freely. But in what circumstances can I legiti- 
mately be said to be constrained ? 


Ayer answers his own question by giving as examples those situations 
(1) in which a man holds a pistol to my head, (2) in which a man induces me 
to do what he wants by making it clear to me that, if I do not, he will bring 
about some situation that I regard as even more undesirable than the conse- 
quences of the action he wishes me to do, (3) in which another person has 
gained habitual ascendancy over me. 

So far Ayer has gone no great way beyond Hume; and his argument is 
open to precisely those objections to which Hume’s is open. However, 
Ayer does carry his argument a little further. The constraints he considers 
are not only external constraints. He writes: 


It is not, however, necessary that constraint should take the form of subservience 
to another person. A kleptomaniac is not a free agent in respect of his stealing, 
because he does not go through a process of deciding whether or not to steal. 
Or rather, if he does go through such a process, it is irrelevant to his behaviour. 
Whatever he resolved to do,: he would steal all the same. And it is this that 
distinguishes him from the ordinary thief. 


Later, in the same article, Ayer writes: 


If I suffered from compulsion neurosis, so that I got up and walked across the 
room, whether I wanted to or not, or if I did so because somebody else compelled 
me, then I should not be acting freely. But if I do it now, I shall be acting freely, 
just because those conditions do not obtain; and the fact that my action may 
nevertheless have a cause is, from this point of view, irrelevant. 


Ayer acknowledges, as Hume did not, that the question of the “‘ freedom 
of the will” is about something other than freedom from external con- 
straints. He epitomizes the dispute as one concerning the truth of such a 
statement as “ I could have acted otherwise.”” The main contention of the 
case for free-will as Ayer understands it, is that such statements can be truly 
made. The determinist is sometimes thought to deny that a man could truly 
say “ I could have acted otherwise.” Ayer suggests that determinism need 
make no such denial. 

To say that I could have acted otherwise is to say, first, that I could have acted 
otherwise if I had so chosen; secondly, that my action was voluntary in the sense 
in which the actions say of the kleptomaniac are not; and thirdly that nobody 
compelled me to choose as I did: and these three conditions may very well be 
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fulfilled. When they are fulfilled, I may be said to have acted freely. But this is 
not to say it is a matter of chance that I acted as I did, or, in other words, that my 
action could not be explained. And that my actions should be capable of being 
explained is all that is required by the postulate of determinism. 


Ayer uses the word “ explained” in this last sentence in the sense which 
entails “‘ that my behaviour can be predicted.” 

We have now to consider whether this interesting argument proves what 
Ayer sets out to prove, namely that there is no antithesis between the free- 
will claim and the postulate of determinism. I think he succeeds in recon- 
ciling the free-will claim as he states it with the postulate of determinism. 
But I do not think he states the free-will claim correctly. 

People who uphold the freedom of will maintain (according to Ayer) 
that it is possible for a man to say with truth: “I could have acted other- 
wise.” 

This, I suggest, is not enough. The free-will claim entails that it is 
possible for a man to say with truth: “I could have chosen or decided other- 
wise,” in the sense of “‘ it was psychologically possible for me to have chosen 
or decided otherwise.” 

This distinction is the subject of a discussion between Mr Campbell 
Garnett and Professor G. E. Moore in the American symposium entitled 
The Philosophy of G. E. Moore. nan essay published there, Garnett criticizes 
the view advanced in Moore’s Ethics to the effect that moral responsibility 
** merely means that (a person) could have done differently if he had chosen, 
without implying that he could have chosen differently.” Garnett maintains 
that a voluntary action is one in which a person has been able at one stage 
cither to choose to or to choose not to perform it.} 

In his Reply, published at the end of the same book,? Moore accepts this 
criticism. He writes: 


In Ethics I thought that the mere fact that another action, which an agent would 
have done, if he had chosen, would have had better results than the action which 
he actually did do was perhaps sufficient to entitle us to say that the action which 
he did do was morally wrong. I now think it is certainly not sufficient—a 
necessary condition for its being true that the action was morally wrong [i.e. 
voluntary] is that he should have been ab/e to choose some other action instead; if 
he could not have chosen any other action than the one he did choose, then his 
action cannot have been morally wrong [because not voluntary]. 


In his book Evhics and Language, Charles L. Stevenson gives a definition of 
* avoidable ” which is very like the conditions of “ freewill” specified by 
Moore in his original analysis and by Ayer in his Po/emic article. Stevenson 
writes (p. 298): 

Let us . . . make clearer the meaning of avoidable by defining it in this way: 
** A’s action was avoidable” has the meaning “‘ If A had made a certain choice, 
which, in fact, he did not make, his action would not have occurred.” 


On page 317 Stevenson writes: 


** His action would have been different if he had chosen differently” . . . has 
the same meaning as “‘ His action was avoidable.” 
1 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (ed. Schilpp), p. 181. 


2 Tbid., p. 624. 
3 And thus voluntary. 
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Professor D. J. O’Connor has reminded us in this connection } that 


What we want to ask is: ‘‘ But was his choice avoidable? ” And this question is 
necessary because it is choices and not actions that we praise or blame. Any 
action is praiseworthy or blameworthy only derivatively as being behavioural 
evidence of preceding choice. 


I think O’Connor’s point is an important one. But the distinction need 
not be confined to ethical judgements. For example: Archbishop Lang 
used to say: “I could have become a successful lawyer if I had chosen.” 
No determinist would quarrel with this. He would take the remark to 
mean that Lord Lang in his youth had gifts which would have qualified him 
for success at the Bar, favourable opportunities and friends who were eager 
to encourage him. What the determinist would not allow the Archbishop 
to say is “‘ I could have chosen to be a lawyer,” in the sense of “‘ It was psycho- 
logically possible for me to have chosen to be a lawyer.” For the deter- 
minist holds that it was predictable before Lord Lang became a clergyman 
that he would become a clergyman. And this is the point of variance 
between the determinist and the champion of free-will. The free-will 
champion holds that Lord Lang cou/d truthfully say, in the sense indicated: 
“TI could have chosen to be a lawyer,” because he holds that it was not 
necessarily predictable before Lord Lang became a clergyman that he would 
become a clergyman. In other words, the issue is this: those who have 
resisted the claims of determinism have not objected to the suggestion that 
all our actions are caused, but to the suggestion that our choices and decisions 
are caused. 

This distinction is crucial. We ordinarily think of our choices and decisions 
as having reasons, as following upon deliberation, as based on considera- 
tions. Some of these considerations are fixed principles (for example: 
* avoid lying,” “‘ don’t cause suffering,” “‘ be polite ”), some are calculations 
about the results that are likely to follow upon the several decisions that 
seem open to us. 

Considerations of this kind result in our decisions, but considerations do 
not stand to decisions as causes to effects. In his treatise on Moral Philosophy, 
Bowen said (p. 298): 


An advocate of free-will must admit that a volition is determined without a 
cause; but he does not need to assert that it is determined without a reason. Now’ 
motives are reasons and the relation between a reason and its consequent is . . . 
entirely distinct from that between a cause and its effect. 


If our decisions (or choices) are effects, they must have causes. Some 
psychologists have seen the force of this simple point and, acknowledging 
that considerations cannot stand to decisions as causes to effects, they have 
declared that the deliberation which precedes decisions is irrelevant. 

Sartre says it bluntly: 


Conscious deliberation is always faked. . . . When I deliberate the die is already 
cast . . . The decision has been taken by the time the will intervenes, and the 


latter’s function is simply to announce it.? 


1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (1948). 
2 L’ Etre et le Néant, p. 527. 
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Freudians, of course, regard deliberations as effects, by-products of the 
often hidden forces which govern our actions. 

Thus, if we treat decisions as effects, we have to admit we are deceived in 
thinking that we reach our choices as a result of consideration, or our 
decisions through making up our minds. 

The free-will claim entails, we have seen, that it should be possible for a 
man to say with truth: “ I could have chosen or decided otherwise.” Now, 
if a decision or a choice is an effect, it could be shown to have followed, 
according to some rule or other, from a given cause. From the presence 
of such a cause the particular effect (i.e. that particular decision) could be 
known to ensue. In these circumstances a man could of truly say: “I 
could have decided otherwise.” 

For the moment I am not judging the merits of the free-will claim. Iam 
trying only to state it adequately. Ayer, I have suggested, did not. He 
supposed the free-will demand sufficiently met if a man could say with 
truth: ‘“‘I could have acted otherwise.” He goes on to show that the 
determinist can agree to this, and thus to conclude that there is no issue 
between free-will and determinism. I have argued that the free-will demand 

-is not sufficiently met unless a man can say with truth: “I could have chosen 
or decided otherwise.” I have further argued that a determinist could wot 
agree to this and that the issue between free-will and determinism remains. 


A third argument for the view that there is no real antithesis between 
free-will and determinism I take from a Third Programme talk broadcast 
in 1949 by Mr Patrick Nowell-Smith.1_ Nowell-Smith suggests here that 
determinism is ‘‘ commonly but erroneously ” supposed to deny the “ free- 
dom of the will” because the natural laws by which the determinist claims 
to explain the whole of human experience are misunderstood. Some people 
speak as if: 


the laws of the solar system, for instance, are ru/es laid down by some Authority, 
which the planets are commanded to obey. . . . But the laws of science are not 
rules; they do not command or compel anything. They are descriptions of what 
planets actually do. And similarly, when a psychologist produces laws of human 
behaviour, he is describing how people actually behave, not ordering or forcing 
them to behave as they do. Being descriptions, the so-called ‘‘ laws ” of science 
are quite unlike the laws of the State. For when a law of the State is broken it 
still remains law; when a scientific law is broken, it ceases to be a law and becomes 
an exploded hypothesis. And for this reason, though I can disobey God’s law 
or the moral law or the law of the State, nothing I can possibly do can possibly 
break a scientific law, and scientific laws in no way limit my freedom of action. 


Nowell-Smith reminds us that this language of governing and obedience 
is never taken seriously in physics. It can be used in natural science only 
by forgetting its literal meaning. Nowell-Smith argues that the entire 
free-will controversy depends on taking it seriously in psychology. He 
claims that people unconsciously assume that if there are any psychological 
laws, they force or compel us to act as we do, just as a policeman or a thug 
sometimes forces us to act “86 our will. Hence people are apprehensive 
about the findings of psychology and are inclined to rebel against all attempts 
to discover laws of human behaviour. 


2 An unpublished talk, Mr Nowell-Smith has kindly lent me his script from which to quote. 
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Nowell-Smith writes: 

If I am literally forced to pull the trigger, I am not guilty of murder; it is true 
that where there is compulsion there is no responsibility. But the psychologist 
who believes that human action takes place according to laws does not believe 
that our actions are all forced on us in this way; he believes only that they are 
predictable. Anyone who knows me well enough can predict how I will vote if 
there is a general election this week; but he does not thereby compe/ me to vote in 
this way. The fact of our action’s being compelled and the fact of its being pre- 
dictable are two quite different facts; and we only confuse them because we use 
this metaphor of governing, obedience and compulsion in our talk about scientific 
laws, 


I believe that Nowell-Smith’s argument holds good against much that 
has been written in opposition to determinism, and that what he has to say 
about the nature of scientific laws is something that is worth remembering.? 
But Nowell-Smith makes Hume’s mistake. He contrasts freedom with 
coercion; he illustrates coercion by reference to a man being literally forced 
to pull a trigger. In proving that scientific laws do not compel, that 
predictability is not the same as coercion, he thinks he has shown that there 
is no antithesis between freedom and predictability. What does he do in 
fact? He eliminates not the problem itself, but the /anguage of the problem. 
We have already seen Locke’s early effort to end the difficulty about the 
freedom of the will by pointing out that there is no such thing as the wi//. 
Nowell-Smith in his turn eliminates the word “ free.” 


It is worth observing here how the word “ free ” comes into the dispute 
in the traditional formulation. There the question is put thus: 


Are all men’s decisions subject to or free from scientific laws ? 


Nowell-Smith says rightly that scientific laws are not the sort of things 
one can be subject to or free from. However, the traditional question can 
be formulated without loss of meaning into the words: 


Are all men’s decisions scientifically predictable ? 


The word “ free’ is removed: the question remains. Nowell-Smith’s 
attempt to eliminate the dispute has failed as Locke’s failed because the 
free-will question can be asked without using either the word “ free ” or the 
word “will.” So long as you can ask “Is human behaviour wholly 
predictable ” you are still asking the traditional question about the freedom 
of the will. 


Ayer and Nowell-Smith hold that there is no antithesis between freedom 
and predictability, and they are right so far as they refer to freedom from 
constraints. But the traditional dispute is not predictability versus something 
ese, tightly or wrongly called “‘ freedom.” It is simply the dispute as to 
whether human conduct és or is not predictable. If you can establish the 
case that human behaviour is wholly predictable, you will “‘ eliminate the 
problem ” only by conceding all that any clear-headed determinist has 
ever wanted. 

As long ago as 1843 J. S. Mill wrote (Logic, ii, 416): 

1 Nowell-Smith is not alone in making this point, It was made by several eighteenth-century 
writers, 
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Correctly conceived, the doctrine called Philosophical Necessity is simply this: 
that given the motives which are present to an individual’s mind, and given like- 
wise the character and disposition of the individual, the manner in which he will 
act may be unerringly inferred; that if we know the person thoroughly, and know 
all the inducements which are acting upon him, we could foretell his conduct with 
as much certainty as we can predict any physical event. 


Predictability is all the determinist asks for; and total predictability is 
precisely what the champion of free-will will not concede. And just as you 
could make the case of the determinist by proving predictability, so you 
could make the case of the traditional libertarian by proving that human 
behaviour is wot wholly predictable. 

I have said nothing about the solution of the free-will problem. I have 
been interested only to show that the problem remains with us, and that far 
from being a purely verbal conundrum derived from verbal confusion, it is 
the fashionable “ dissolution” of the problem which rests on the verbal 
confusion. If older philosophers were indeed deluded by the word “ will,” 
their younger critics have been hoodwinked by the word “ freedom.” The 
problem of the freedom of the will is not about ‘the will” and it is not 
about “freedom”; but it isa problem just the same. Are all our decisions 
predictable or are some of them not? In practice, for all sorts of technical 
reasons, the answer is clearly no. But are they predictable in principle? That 
is not a verbal question. Nor is it, in the ordinary sense, a scientific 
question. The temptation still is to call it a philosophical one. 


MAURICE CRANSTON 


LONDON 





CHARLES MORGAN AND 
BROWNING 


By 
JOAN NAUNTON HARDING 


In the bleak atmosphere of contemporary materialism, few writers have 
succeeded more than Mr Charles Morgan in persuading his readers that 
mystery and enchantment are still an essential part of the universe. He has 
succeeded repeatedly, in a phrase of Sparkenbroke’s, in ‘‘ making the curtain 
go up,” or in words used more recently in Liberties of the Mind, in resolving 
“* felt disharmonies.” Through all his writings runs the theme of man’s 
quest for “ singleness of mind,” the desire for the absorption of the whole 
personality in a given experience, so that by the very intensity of the emotion 
thus concentrated the mind is freed from its divisions and becomes, in Mr 
Morgan’s phrase, “ absolved.” 

This theme he developed most fully in the essay which prefaces his play, 
The Flashing Stream, but his novels too are all variations upon it. His 
characters have different aspirations: Lewis Alison and Narwitz in The 
Fountain the study of the contemplative life, Edward Ferrers in The Flashing 
Stream his hunger for mathematical certainty, Barbet in The Voyage the 
practice of the good life, Nigel in Portrait in a Mirror his art, Sparkenbroke 
his writing, the Judge in the Judge’s Story his history, but all are united in 
their underlying purpose—to be at one with themselves, to find their own 
particular “‘ innocence ” or “‘ integrity,” and to hold to it inviolably before 
the multitudinousness of the outer world. This longing for an absolute 
good is universal, although, as Sparkenbroke tells Mary, it takes different 
forms in different men, and is called by different names. The religious 
impulse to enter into God, however God is conceived, is one form of this 
desire to be single-minded in the present, in which both past and future 
coalesce. This desire most men describe vaguely by saying théy want 
happiness, whilst in those who cannot conceive of such complete absolution 
from inward division in this world, this desire becomes’ the will to death for 
which they, like Narwitz, or Sparkenbroke, or Frewer in The River Line, wait 
expectantly. Art gives a corresponding release, and love yet another 
wherein “‘ the boundary between absolutism and temporal reason is passed ” 
so that “ the act of love becomes not a delight of the senses, but an ecstasy in 
which separate being is consumed.” 4 

Sparkenbroke is, perhaps, of all the novels, that in which the writer’s 
attention is most equally divided between the threefold ecstasy of love, 
death, and art, or contemplation, but in so far as the three are “ one death, 
one life, one transcendence or ecstasy, the reconciliation of suffering and 


1 Sparkenbroke (London : Macmillan, 1936), p. 363. 
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joy,” 1 each includes something of the others, and he who, like Sparken- 
broke, has sincerely sought, but has missed perfection through love or art, 
may yet find his consummation in the ecstasy of death.? 

These varied, yet identifiable and interchangeable experiences of ecstasy 
are possible because the essence of universal life in which men share, is all 
one, a divine current in which they can lose themselves according to their 
individual capacity to penetrate through surface appearances to the very 
heart of Being. Piers musing upon the difficulty of lovers’ losing their 
separate identity even in the act of love, realizes that it is possible to sur- 
mount the limitations of the flesh in love, as in art and death, only by 
advancing in perception beyond the distinctive ideas of pleasure or fear 
or effort associated with personality into a sense of an “ indivisible 
reality.” 8 

For only appearance is divided . . . only men have names, as witness to 
confusion here; in reality are neither divisions nor aspects; all art has the same 
subject, all love is for the same being, all deaths are the same birth.‘ 


This is in keeping with the character of Piers who, even as a small boy, 
was aware of his oneness with the surrounding universe, but the same 
feeling haunts the characters of other novels,® so that one is led to conclude 
that at the basis of Mr Morgan’s philosophy is a pantheistic element which 
sees the divine streaming through the universe and all nature partaking, to 
varying degrees, in its common life. One of Mr Morgan’s masters is Plato, 
but his is a Platonism of a typically romantic hue, seeing the godhead 
immanent in man and nature, and requiring no particular revelation beyond 
that of the individual apprehension in moments of heightened insight. 

In many ways, Mr Morgan’s particular sensibility has a parallel in Brown- 
ing’s. He, too, was primarily concerned with the search for “‘ singleness 
of mind”; his contemplatives, Rabbi Ben Ezra, St John in A Death in the 
Desert, Bishop Blougram, his Grammarian, Paracelsus, his artists, Andrea 
del Sarto, Fra Lippo Lippi, Cleon, Sordello, Aprile, his lovers, Constance 
and Norbert, Mildred and Mertoun, the lovers of The Statue and the Bust, 
Count Gismond, Pompilia and Caponsacchi, are all saved or lost by the 
presence or absence in them of their particular integrity. : 

Human love, not unnaturally, is the aspect of the triple ecstasy with which 
Mr Morgan and Browning deal oftenest. In a letter to Julie during his 
self-imposed exile, Lewis uses words which seem to sum up fairly Mr 
Morgan’s attitude towards the protean relationships of men and women: 


Love, ftiendship even, every intimate association between two people has, I 
believe, an underlying substance—think of it as a separate personality (the meta- 
physicians, if you'll forgive them, would call it a hypostasis)—which is distinct 
from their separate personalities, though it has proceeded from their mingling. 
To betray or confuse or corrupt or belittle it is the unforgivable sin. So I believe. 
I do not believe that the bodily delight of love is a sin, but that it becomes a deadly 
betrayal whenever a human relationship is obsessed by the acceptance, or the 
desire, of it. Hither you and I were by our discovery of each other made gods 


1 Thid., p. 143. 

® Ibid., p. 287. 

3 Tbid., p. 358. 

4 Ibid., p. 358. 

5 Cf. Portrait in a Mirror (London : Macmillan, 1929), p. 218. 
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with power to create in our relationship a perdurable essence, higher than our- 
selves, independent of our delights, or we were mere animals caught in a trap. 
Either our beings would grow, and move towards peace and stillness through our 
love and because of it, or be wasted in a trivial passion. Our love was a predes- 
tined force that would create of itself a personality—a hypostasis—more beautiful, 
vital and lasting than ourselves, or it was a sterile pleasure, no more.? 


Browning’s evaluation of love is perhaps more sweeping in its optimism. 
Love, as distinct from lust, is essentially good; its presence, even in the most 
degraded natures, has a redemptive quality, giving the individual direct 
kinship with God, Himself the Source of Love, and linking him with vast 
cosmic processes working for the ultimate end of all creation, the supremacy 
of Love over evil. No love, however foolish, mistaken, or carnal in its 
expression, could be dismissed as “‘a trivial passion,”’ “a sterile pleasure,” 
for love, by its aspirational nature, transmutes the lives it touches. No man 
or woman who has known the stirrings of love can be the same again. 
This Mr Morgan would recognize. His characters are never unchanged 
by the effect of love upon their lives, but such a change may be for better 
or for worse. 

In practice, however, he is concerned with exploring those experiences 
of love which expand and purify the soul, so that in effect his studies of his 
lovers are comparable to Browning’s in his dramas and dramatic monologues. 
Love, as Lewis suggested, involves a mingling of personality, and both 
Mr Morgan and Browning examine the psychological processes whereby 
the individual passes from the consciousness of the I and Thou to a mystical 
communion in which all distinctions merge, as in Browning’s By the Fireside. 
To find this oneness is the desire of all lovers, to resolve, by the ecstasy of 


passion, the felt disharmony of the flesh. Julie 


remembered having read the complaint of some lover—a poet? a philosopher? 
she could not recall the form of the saying—that the agony of lovers was their 
powerlessness to surmount the barrier of individuality. Even in love, the writer 
had said, there is no escape from the eternal solitude of oneself, 


and it is with wonder she realizes that, during her liaison with Lewis, 


the consequences of this belief, which reason still supported, were lifted from her— 
its consequences of fear and doubt and jealousy, the torments of love, 


so that, for her, as for all Browning’s lovers, “all earth was made anew.” ® 

Such experiences are complete in themselves, distinct from all that has 
preceded or may come after, although necessarily influenced by the past, 
influencing the future: to Browning, “the moment one «nd infinite,” § 
“the instant made eternity”; in Mr. Morgan’s phrase, “the excluding 
moment,” an ecstasy as complete and single-minded as the absorption of 
the mystic in the Infinite. | Both agree that such moments are possible 
because the phenomenal world to which man is normally confined is encom- 
passed by an invisible realm, “‘ the spiritual life around the earthly life.” 
Occasionally, the separating veil grows thin, and the eternal invades the 
temporal: 


1 The Fountain (London : Macmillan, 1932), pp. 199-200. 
2 The Fountain, p. 245. 

8 Browning, By the Fireside. 

* Browning, The Last Ride Together. 
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Heaven open to a soul while yet on earth, 
Earth forced on a soul’s use while seeing Heaven.”* 


Man’s true affinity is with this spiritual realm whence he comes into life; 
at death he rejoins it, perhaps taking with him memories of life here. Evelyn 
Hope “ will wake, and remember, and understand.” Both Browning and Mr 
Morgan incline to belief in intimations of immortality. Man is visited by 
fleeting glimpses from a previous existence, haunted by faces and places 
dimly remembered. Hence their belief in the potency of love at first sight, 
the result of elective affinities originating in another world. Lovers 
recognize themselves, as Paracelsus recognizes Aprile, for two “‘ halves of 
one dissevered world.” # 

In childhood, as with Lewis,? Sparkenbroke,* and Frewer,5 such an 
intuition of the mystery girding existence is accepted simply, but shades of 
the prison-house close upon us. There comes to most people in youth, as 
the Rector tells Mary in his attempt to explain Piers’ phrase ‘‘ the Gods offer 
each of us their nature,” a point where one can change one’s personality, 
so as to live entirely in accordance with these intuitions, to become perhaps 
a saint, but most men are incapable of seizing the opportunity. ‘Only a 
God knows how to accept,”’ says Piers, and, to the Rector, the essence of the 
divinity of Christ was his power to be thus transformed.* For those in 
whom this apprehension of their spiritual nature is neither fulfilled nor 
entirely overlaid by the world, there is a tension to be resolved finally only 
by the ecstasy of death. To Browning, such a tension is precious in itself 
as evidence of development. 

“No, when the fight begins within himself 
A man’s worth something.” ? 
This struggle towards the ideal may continue even beyond the grave. To 
Charles Morgan, detachment, rather than effort, is the goal. Both agree, 
however, in finding at the opposite end of the scale from the saint those who, 
like the guests at the Ball at Chelmouth House, are 


exiles that [have] forgotten their place of origin, prisoners in whom the idea of 
freedom was lost; they were earth so paved with pride and knowledge that sun 
and rain could not enter them, nor bear fruit. . . . They were social beings, shut, 
impervious, glazed, barren to angels, having no existence except on the plane of 
unreality, yielded up to exile from themselves. They had cast away that gift of 
silence to which alone may be added the wisdom without word or sound whereby, 
though the word of the flesh continue, the prisoner is made absolute in his ghostly 
kingdom. 

Even though only a Christ can be fully transformed, all men are given the 
option of seizing the creative and existential moments as they come and 
being remade by them or of letting them slide and remaining, like the lovers 
of The Statue and the Bust, eternally frastrate. Mary Leward imagines her 
old age if she fails to elope with Sparkenbroke: 


1 Browning, Epistle from Karshish. 
2 Browning, Paracelsus. 
8 The Fountain, p. 12. 
a rte p. 12. 
be River Line (London : Macmillan, 1949), p. 131. 


4 
5 
® Sparkenbroke, pp. 284-86. 
7 Browning, Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 
8 Sparkenbroke, pp. 471-72. 
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Her heart would range Italy for the sunlight she had shut out, and ache for the 
passion she had not spent: would ache in a dull stupefied vanity of self-reproach 
because to-night she had neither chosen nor renounced these things, but in a 
paralysis of mind had allowed them to slide from her.! 


This is the sin of the “ unlit lamp and the ungirt loin,” to Browning the 
unforgivable sin. Better strenuous, though misdirected, zeal than mere 
atrophy ! 

Browning’s characters are taken soon after the moment of self-realization 
and made to reveal the transforming effects of their recent experiences. As 
a novelist, Mr Morgan has to deal with his characters over a longer period, 
and therefore to study their less immediate reactions. Even immediately, 
however, there succeeds to the passion of the excluding moment the disillu- 
sion of the return to the felt disharmonies of normal life. Mary’s happiness 
in Sparkenbroke’s love after his return from driving Dr Celli into Pisa was 


without form in experience; it sprang from a life that had origin and completion 
in that instant, and she kissed him, without guilt or fear, in singleness of heart. 


Then, a few minutes later, 


because the excluding instant was past and he separated from her she began to 
be retrospectively aware in terms of her existence ordinarily recognized, of what 
she had enjoyed and permitted. The singleness of her rapture which had been 
unsensual because single, was disintegrated. . . .? 


With Narwitz’s return, Lewis and Julie pass from the miracle of their unity 
to a realization of their separateness, and although, at the end, they go forth 
to make a new life together, it is as Adam and Eve cast out of Paradise. 

Mr Morgan leads us to believe that the knowledge of their self-fulfilment 
through love remains with them, as with Edward and Karen, Barbet and 
Thérése, Nigel and Clare, as a strengthening influence, even though their 
stories may not have a conventionally happy ending. For, in the last 
resort, to him, as to Browning, what matters is the individual “ integrity,” 
which cannot be measured by standards of ordinary morality, for each man 
must judge how far he has been loyal to his own guiding light. To both, 
outward failure is often eternal achievement: in the phrase which dominates 
The River Line, “ loss without losing ”’; 


“ Heaven’s success found 
Or earth’s failure.” * 


There burns a truer light of God in Nigel’s tortured striving to paint Clare 
than in Henry Fullaton’s “‘ forthright craftsman’s hand.” 4 

Nevertheless in all Mr Morgan’s novels prior to 1945, one is left uncertain « 
of the values he wants to hold up as good in themselves. Obviously, in so 
far as the love through which the chief characters in Portrait in a Mirror, 
The Fountain, Sparkenbroke, The Flashing Stream and The Voyage find fulfilment 
is extra-marital, and, in three cases, adulterous, those are not Christian. 
That Piers and Mary are never actually lovers after the act is immaterial. 
On at least six occasions, one or other experiences imaginatively the ecstasy 


1 Ibid., p. §25. 

2 Ibid., pp. 346-47. 

8 Browning, A Grammarian’s Funeral. 
* Browning, Andrea del Sarto. 
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of physical union, and the cynical Sparkenbroke who reminds George that 
Christ’s words about looking upon a woman to lust after her may equally 
apply to the opposite sex is more honest in mind than the pseudo-mystic 
who aureoles about the impassioned imaginative gratification of the senses 
with a haze of transcendentalism. The early novels dwell long and tenderly 
upon the nuances of erotic pleasure, although the dignity and subtlety of the 
writing succeeds in disguising the author’s titillation of the senses under a 
cloak of philosophic thought and learning. This would be at least under- 
standable if love were for Mr Morgan, as for Browning, valuable in and for 
itself, and not, at its best, only a means to an end, that detachment from 
preoccupation with the flesh which is a prerequisite of complete 
** absolution.” 

In this respect, Mr Morgan’s values are hardly more Platonic than they are 
Christian. The difference between the Christian and non-Christian contem- 
platives was that one sought to deny, the other to master, the body. Alison’s 
—and Mr Morgan’s—sympathies are with the latter. 


Not to kill the senses or to hate them, he thought, but to discover an inviolable 
ghost in the sensible body is the highest and most difficult art of the saints.? 


Such seems to him broadly the Socratic view of the psycho-physical relation- 
ship, but when he examines in detail Socrates’ position, the implication is 
that man should strive continually to separate soul from body—the extre- 
mist rather than the mediatory view. Although Socrates’ belief that the 
body, though not inherently evil, may become evil if it usurps control and 
must therefore be subdued is quite distinct from the Christian ascetics’ belief 
that it was evil in itself and must be mortified, it is also distinct from Mr 


Morgan and Browning’s attitude which sees no cleavage between them. 
“Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.” 2 Socrates’ 
argument depended upon two things: upon a belief in the immortality of 
the soul, and, if that was assumed, then upon a belief that body and soul 
were opposed to each other. 


The first belief is implanted in me, Lewis thought; I could not if I would rid 
myself of it. . . [Neither could Browning or Mr Morgan]; but I am not persuaded 
that soul and body are in opposition.® 


Neither are they. 


Therein lies, undoubtedly, much of the appeal and also the peril of both 
writers to the uncritical reader. Paul Elmer More in his Shelburne Essays 
attributes Browning’s popularity to the fact that 


there is nowhere a hint of any break between the lower and the higher nature of 
man, or between the human and celestial character.4 


It used to be believed 


that the spiritual life was bought with a price, and that the desires of this world 
must first suffer a permutation into something not themselves. . . . The secret 
of [Browning’s] more esoteric fame is just this, that he dresses a worldly and easy 


1 The Fountain, p. 79. 

2 Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra. : 

3 The Fountain, p. 111. 

* Paul Elmer More, She/burne Essays, Series III (Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1931), p. 163. 
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philosophy in the forms of spiritual faith and so deceives the troubled seekers 
after the higher life. 


There is something of this in Charles Morgan. Ostensibly, his characters 
are seeking detachment from desire, but, conveniently for the shimmering 
warmth of his narrative, such detachment demands no abnegation of desire, 
but a burning through its extreme fires. To the cold light of reason are 
opposed the generous impulses of the flesh, nor does he distinguish consis- 
tently between those intuitions which visit us from a realm above the 
intellectual plane and those which surge up from a limbo below. To drift 
with the current of feeling, as Barbet does, masquerades as contemplation; 
character is confused with an excessive sensibility, as in Mary Leward. 
From time to time, Mr Morgan betrays his uneasiness, as in the scene from 
Sparkenbroke where Mary prepares for her flight with Piers, realizing in a 
moment of true intuition that through her abandon of the imagination to 
sensual desire, her evil had become her good.? 

This is a typically Rousseauistic perversion of traditional values arising 
from a belief that release from self comes through sheer intensity of passion 
rather than through discipline and self-mastery; that man’s inner salvation 
is quantitative rather than qualitative. Life means intensely, and intensity 
has an intrinsic value, irrespective of the nature of the experience it invokes. 
This heresy is at the root of much of our modern confusion: as long as men 
feel strongly and passionately enough, they cannot be wrong, and for 
spreading such a heresy Browning is not without responsibility. Its impli- 
cations in modern democracy are amongst the tendencies against which 
Mr Morgan himself is working in Reflections in a Mirror and more recently in 
Libertfes of the Mind. 

How far he has recognized this himself it is impossible to say, but in his 
last two novels there is a signiticant change of emphasis.® Since 1945, the 
aftermath of the War with its threat, not only to personal liberty, but to the 
sanctity of the mind itself, has underlined the need of a gospel of “‘ Singleness 
of Mind,” but that gospel has been removed from the setting of romantic 
passion and examined for its efficacy in overcoming a specific dilemma. 
The Judge’s Story and The River Line are slighter works than the earlier novels. 
They will probably not be considered the greatest examples of Mr Morgan’s 
art. Nevertheless, when all is said and done, the air that breathes in them is 
clearer, purer, more invigorating than the somewhat intoxicating atmo- 
sphere, heavy with distilled epicureanism, of Sparkenbroke or The Fountain. 
In them, Mr Morgan has laid aside the romantic passivity of Barbet, the 
subjective mysticism of Lewis Alison, to do battle with the devil in the wind. 
It is not-enough to await supinely the experiences of ecstasy which give rare 
insight into man’s potential innocence, to catch momentary glimpses of the 
Flashing Stream. Singleness of rnind demands a consistency, a wholeness 
of vision; the individual needs to be so certain of his or her inner “ integ- 
rity ” that he or she can defend it against the evil incarnate in the world, 
embodied in those who, like Severidge, have no spiritual core and who hate 
the innocence of those who have. Man’s need is to learn “‘ to be.” 

1 Ibid., pp. 164-65. 

2 Sparkenbroke, pp. 508-10. 


8 So, too, in his appreciation of the renunciation of Dominique in An O/d Novel Re-born 
Hipsert Journat, April 1949. 
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Learn that [says Gaskony in Ihe Judge’s Story] and nothing can touch you, neither 
authoritarianism, nor the devil himself, 


and he goes on to quote from Paradise Lost: 


* How are we happy, still in fear of harm ? 
But harm precedes not sin, only our foe 
Tempting affronts us with his foul esteem, 
Sticks no dishonour in our front, but turns 
Foul on himself.’ 
Underestimate the foe. Split your integrity. Divide your forces; consequences 
always the same [the Judge said] on the battlefield or in Paradise.! 


Perhaps that is why Mr Morgan has decided no longer to divide his 
resources between a belated Rousseauism with its subtle invitation to 
sensuous dalliance, and the great classical tradition of Christian humanism. 


JOAN NAUNTON HARDING 


LONDON 


1 The Judge’s Story (London : Macmillan, 1947), p. 210. 
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AFTER Bergson’s death in 1941, in the midst of the German occupation, 
the rumour went round that he had been received into the Roman Catholic 
Church. This was going beyond the facts, for he was never baptized, and, 
according to M. Jean Wahl, there was no religious ceremony at the funeral. 
Yet Bergson had been drawing nearer and nearer to Roman Catholicism in 
his later years. In his will he declared that the only obstacle which held 
him back from baptism was his sympathy with his persecuted people in the 
wave of anti-semitism which was then sweeping over Europe; and he 
expressed the hope that the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris would authorize 
a priest to say prayers over his grave. If that authorization were not forth- 
coming it must be a rabbi; but he did not disguise for a moment his desire 
that a priest should offer prayers for him. As a matter of fact the Cardinal 
Archbishop did authorize a priest to say prayers over his coffin. 

Further light on Bergson’s spiritual pilgrimage is given in an article by 
Professor Jacques Chevalier which appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of October 15 last, which records a three-and-a-half hours’ conversation 
which Professor Chevalier had with the philosopher on March 2, 1938.1 
Professor Chevalier was a pupil of Bergson and attended his famous course 
of lectures at the Collége de France in 1901; he is the author of the volume 
on Bergson in the series, Maitres de la Philosophie frangaise, and has had 
frequent intercourse with him. In this interview Bergson talked freely and 
intimately of his spiritual experience, and his words were written down by 
Professor Chevalier as they were spoken. With a few details from other 
conversations, added for the sake of clearness, they were afterwards read by 
Bergson and entirely approved by him, his only stipulation being that they 
should not be published during his lifetime. Now, ten years after his death, 
they are given to the world. 

During the course of the conversation Bergson sometimes reverted to 
themes he had previously mentioned in it; but these recurrences only served 
to enrich and develop his thought. His reflections, uttered slowly and 
deliberately, throw interesting sidelights on the views expressed in his books, 
especially Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de Ja Religion. In regard to his 
personal religious experience the following points clearly emerge. 

(1) Bergson had come to believe in a spiritual Reality, transcendent, yet 


1 This article has recently been edited, and published with other articles, in Professor Chevalier’s 
book, Cadences II (Plon : 8 Rue Garanciére, Paris). 
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active in himself and the world. When Professor Chevalier asked him how 
he had found God, Bergson looked at him with an expression of mild 
surprise, paused for a moment, repeated the question, and then said, ‘ Per- 
haps it is, How God found me.” He said he had experienced no conversion 
in the sense of a sudden illumination; but there had been a moment of 
release (un declenchement), and this had come through reading the mystics. 

In his early days, he said, he had received instruction in the Jewish religion 
with a view to entering the Synagogue; but this did not grip him. It was 
followed by a period of religious indifference. All the time, however, 
something was working within him; and a day came when he was confronted 
with himself. When Professor Chevalier intervened to say that St Theresa 
would have said he had then found God although it might take years to 
recognize Him, Bergson replied that there was no objection to using this 
term provided one explained it. When he was faced with himself the 
problem was set as it should be. It was God dilating his heart by His grace 
in order that he might give himself entirely to Him. 

(2) Bergson had become convinced of the truth of Christianity. In the 
course of the conversation Professor Chevalier suggested that experience had 
led Bergson to God. ‘“‘ Docility to facts, grasped with extreme precision, 
had led to a deepening and prolonging of experience.” Bergson agreed. 
“ But,” he said, ‘‘ I take experience in its entirety, first exterior, then interior. 
. . - In my earlier days I was very interested in mathematics and physics. 
I then thought that matter was the great mystery. Afterwards I realized 
that life was the yreat mystery. . . . The inward working of my spirit, the 
results of my studies and the conclusions I drew from them, led me to this 
position. From the beginning of the century I suspected that the spiritual 
world had real value. Afterwards I became certain of it. My method in 
my thinking has always been to place myself at points which later on were 
revealed as on the circumference, and from them seek the centre by a method 
of cross-checking. I have often been mistaken, but more often I have found 
I was right, without being able to explain exactly why these different and 
distinct points were in such relation as to enable me to see the object 
itself.” Pursuing this method he had been led to religion by a series of 
circumstances and reflections which all converged to one point. 

One of these factors was contact with persons of spiritual experience. 
He had come to know a saintly priest, the Abbé Puget, who by his very 
presence made one feel the reality of the unseen; and he was told of a lady 
who had been hostile to religion, who was changed, not by abstract reason- 
ing, but by a vision of the truth as a concrete fact. Another and more 
profound influence was his reading of history. Here he was confronted by 
the effects of Christianity in the world. The Gospel had caused a suacen 
break (coupure brusque) in the life of mankind. By its diffusion it produced 
a renovation of the human spirit which resulted in a change in the standards 
of conduct. Human nature had been detlected from its natural self-seeking, 
and charity, infused into the soul of man, had revealed potentialities of 
generosity and noble service. The Sermon on the Mount was the chart of 
this new way of life. It set forth the only morality which could save the 
world. Yet the Gospel could not be accounted for by any written words. 
It must contain a transforming power whose source is on high. 

(3) Bergson became convinced that certain privileged souls had in a sense 
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continued the life of Christ, though as disciples and imitators. They had 
attained the life beyond while still living on earth. They enabled him to 
understand that indefinite state, that sentiment which cannot be illusory, of 
communion with the divine. Their marvellous good sense in practical 
matters is a guarantee of their trustworthiness when they speak of things 
transcending common experience. 


So the mystic is the true superman; but not in Nietzche’s sense; for though he 
feels, and has reason to feel, above common humanity, he is not proud of it, for 
he knows that of himself he would be nothing. 


In his study of the mystics he had started with Madame Guyon. But he 
found her not entirely satisfactory. 


She thought too much of herself in her communion with God; and this attach- 
ment to self is the great obstacle to morality. 


But when he went on to St Theresa of Avila and St John of the Cross, he 
found in them the true and authentic mystics. In both of them there is the 
same inspiration, and they complement each other by their very differences. 
These great mystics showed him that the soul of man may be united to God 
by prayer. 


They revealed [said Bergson] the meaning of the Gospel to me. They put me 
on the way to God. My choice was fixed; the proof discovered. 


Moreover he added 


this great mysticism has flourished in Catholicism, which is the living and dynamic 
religion par excellence. 


(4) In regard to immortality, Bergson did not speak with the same 
confidence. Since 1896, he said, he had believed in survival after death, 
as the result of his work, Matiére e¢ Mémoire; but the survival reached by 
physico-psychic methods was of a vague and indefinite kind. Only faith 
could bring the certainty of immortality in the fullest sense. When Professor 
Chevalier asked him whether his later work enabled him by experience alone 
to reach more definite conclusions, Bergson replied in the affirmative, but 
said they were now beyond the realm of philosophy proper. The mystics 
took us into a region where survival appeared in an altogether different light. 
They seemed transported to another plane of existence. Bergson then 
became confidential; and it will be well to give the conversation that ensued: 

BerGson: “ The testimony of the mystics impresses me more and more 
as I approach the end of my journey. I think about this constantly and 
without the shadow of a fear, yet without expecting a more favourable 
judgement than others. I sometimes reproach myself for mingling so 
much of personal sentiment with this hope. My loss of movement and the 
pain resulting from it make me regard death as a deliverance, and I look 
forward to it.” 

CHEVALIER: “ Do you believe in recognition after death? ” 

BERGSON: “Of ourselves, yes. Of others? I hope so; but if one had 
lost the Jesire for recognition one would no longer regret the loss of faith 
in it. Will the affective faculty persist in the beyond?” 

CHEVALIER: “ Certainly ; for we attain God by love.” 
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BeRGSON: “ Yes; not by intelligence. But perhaps the love of God 
will be enough for us.” 

CHEVALIER: “No; God unites us to Himself without absorbing us.” 

BERGSON: “True. Pantheism never appealed to me. But what does 
the Catholic Church say about it? ” 

CHEVALIER: “It proclaims the Communion of Saints, prayers for the 
dead, and the mutual love and recognition of souls in God.” 

BERGSON (with deep emotion): ‘‘ Yes, we find our loved ones again.” 4 

This, so far as we know, was Bergson’s conclusion in regard to immor- 
tality. He had not the radiant confidence of the New Testament writers. 
He faintly trusted the larger hope. But he dd trust it, on the authority of the 
saints of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Is the mystic experience a sure sign of the divine presence and guidance ? 
The Abbé Bremond has described the vagaries of several French mystics of 
the seventeenth century, and there were pathological manifestations. Some 
criterion is needed to distinguish true saintliness from the “‘ enthusiasm ” 
which Bishop Butler called “a very horrid thing.” Bergson indicated such 
a criterion when he spoke of the practical wisdom of the great Roman 
Catholic mystics. But other denominations have their great practical 
mystics. John Wesley, Elizabeth Fry, Bishop Hannington, and Henry 
Drummond are among those who by their intense prayer life and mar- 
vellous common sense lure us to brighter worlds and lead the way. 


HENRY HOGARTH 


LONDON 


1 Professor Chevalier has read and approved this account of his conversation. 
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UNOBSERVABLES ! are divisible into three classes. First, the logically 
unobservable, #.e. that which cannot be said to be observed without break- 
ing the laws of reason, for example, a round square. Second, the physically 
unobservable, i.e. that which cannot be observed because no physical means 
exists by which observation could be made, for example, absolute motion. 
Third, the practically unobservable, i.e. that which cannot be observed 
because of the lack of technical means, for example, the far side of the 
moon. The second and third classes cannot be distinguished in practice 
unless it is assumed that mankind knows completely all the physically 
possible means of observation which exist. The practice of physics is to 
reject the first and second classes (the logically and physically unobservable) 
and to accept the third class (the practically unobservable). 


Unobservable Magnitudes 

Among the most interesting of the unobservables are those magnitudes 
which are too small to be examined in detail under the microscope and yet 
too large to be conveniently studied by X-ray methods. Unobservables 


of this nature occur in metals, fibres and numerous other materials, even 
in atmospheres. The unobservable “ creep ” of metals has long been one 
of the chief preoccupations of the engineer. Present-day developments of 
our almost miraculous machinery—some of it almost too imponderable 
and ethereal to be described as “‘ machinery ” although made from metals 
—calls for actual perfection of dovetail and fitment. In all such superfine 
adjustments a “‘ creep” of one part in a thousand would be a very serious 
matter. Nevertheless, strain may encourage the change from one position 
to another by an “ unobservably ” minute fraction. The invisible agencies 
which are instrumental in causing these infinitesimal but highly important 
changes are both practically and physically unobservable; yet their existence 
cannot be questioned. The earliest investigations into the creep of metals 
were for the most part made by physicists. It was not until the actual 
existence of this inexplicable unobservable was acknowledged and its 
technical importance realized that its study was energetically followed up. 
Metallurgists and engineers are now hot upon its invisible track, with a view 
eventually to producing alloys that are resistant to creep. 

So far as research into creep-under-pressure has advanced in 1952, it has 
been found that there are at least two distinguishable and invisible processes 
conjointly at work in creep phenomena, leaving the question open as to 
whether creep is in fact continuous with time. Discontinuous creep has 
certainly been proved in several cases. An important Royal Society Con- 

1 Acknowledgement is made to Professor H. Dingle for use of this term, originated by him 
more than twenty years ago. 

3° 
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ference, followed by much intensive work in the National Physical Labora- 
tory, are among the concentrated attempts to solve the various mysteries 
that keep on arising as a consequence of the incidence of creep. At the 
same time, this particular unobservable magnitude remains a disturbing 
problem in plastics and metallurgy. 

A second unobservable magnitude of much interest is that of the ordinary 
everyday leak. Dr Milner states, in his unadorned way, that the passage of 
any fluid—gas or liquid—into or out of a supposedly sealed container 
constitutes a leak. Some quite serious leaks measure only gAg5th of an 
inch in diameter. They are naturally unobservable and may be detected 
only by the most laborious microscopic inspection. Even by the aid of the 
superlatively fine ‘‘ machinery ” now available—the mass-spectrometer leak 
detector or the “electronic nose ”—the precise location of some of these 
physically unobservable leaks take several hours. 

Ordinary coal is riddled by tiny unobservables. The late Dr Bangham, 
a well-known investigator into the potential uses of coal, deduced the 
existence of colloidal pores in coal, each of which measures about one- 
millionth of an inch. Dr Bangham was one of the first to admit that these 
coal pores are practically unobservable. Yet these infinitesimal, submicro- 
scopic entities are playing an important part in helping to resolve problems 
connected with the best use of coal. To those interested in the subject of 
cheap coal it may come as a surprise to learn that, even after all the work 
that has been done by X-ray diffraction examination of the colloidal and 
molecular structure of coal, the experts freely acknowledge that very little 
indeed is yet known of the chemical structure of coal. 


Emergence of the Unobservables 


Cellulose fibre is built up of lesser fibres, or fibrils, which again are too 
small for examination by the microscope and too large for detailed study 
by X-ray methods. If such fibrils belong to the category of living organisms, 
as is generally assumed, their change-with-time may be synonymous with 
“ growth.” It is clear, therefore, that the problem of observing the un- 
observables is one of fundamental importance to constructive research in 
industry, as well as to the examination of living entities within the domain 
of biology. In company with the physicist, the biologist looks forward to 
the unearthing and uncovering of the true significance of the unobservables 
of the universe, to the end that the ordered beauty and harmony of the 
Unseen, as it eternally permeates and interpenetrates the physical world, 
may be known and felt by all mankind. In the realm of biology, the great 
Science of Life, investigation into the anatomy of the cell was to many a 
nineteenth-century biologist very much what the enquiry into the structure 
of the atom is to the twentieth-century physicist. So far as optical vision 
is concerned, the constitution of the unit of biology—the cell—was at one 
time a part of the Unseen Universe, that is, it was one of the unobservables 
of life. When first the microscope, and later other modes of investigation, 
brought the cell and its internal economy within the range of physical vision, 
the research worker did not make the mistake of regarding what he could 
“* see ” as being the limit of living matter. He realized quite distinctly that 
any limitation that had existed in the past and which might exist in the future 
would be in relation to his tools only. Even in the much maligned Victorian 
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era, the scientist had outgrown that simple faith which holds that truth can 
be decided by argument and that scientific fact can be determined by a 
majority of votes. It was during the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
that the general behaviour of cells, their nuclei and chromosome mechanism 
was largely worked out. 


Unobservables and Life 

Light itself, of course, is not made manifest until it comes into contact 
with matter. The earth’s atmosphere is filled with innumerable floating 
particles of cosmic dust whose task it is to reflect for man the hitherto 
invisible beauty and joy of light; so that light is an unobservable ray 
flashing at a speed of over 186,000 miles per second, bringing life and healing 
in its wings. Those scientists engaged in experimenting on the conversion 
of light-energy into chemical-energy cannot but turn continuously to the 
world of plants and wonder how Nature has achieved a result which cannot 
be approached in the laboratory. The unobservable process of photo- 
synthesis, by which chlorophyll constructs higher chemical compounds 
from simpler ones under the influence of sunlight, is imperatively essential 
to the existence of man on the earth as well as to that of his ox, his ass and 
his vegetation. Science can go so far as to give the over-all equation of 
photosynthesis : 


6CO, — 6H,O — light energy — C,H,,O, — 60, 


but definitely admits its inability to understand how Nature achieves her ends. 
Again, that unobservable substance, chlorophyll, which absorbs the light 
energy which is used in the complex mechanism of photosynthesis, is 
actually being extracted by man and is being used in domestic and industrial 
life. Yet no man has ever seen chlorophyll in the process of absorbing that 
light energy, and no man can say just how such energy is transferred to the 
reactants or derivatives of them. 


Atmospheric Unobservables 

“ Over the oxygen supply of the body, carbon dioxide spreads its protec- 
ting wings,” said Miescher. As with the microcosm, man, so with the 
macrocosm, the world. The earth and every smallest part of it are protected 
on all hands by Cosmic Law itself. Beyond the comparatively thin film of 
air and the following hot belt surrounding the globe are mighty tracts of 
space whose temperatures are many degrees below freezing point. The 
earth’s encircling cloak of atmosphere guards it from the blaze of heat that 
comes from the great sun of our universe, as well as from the deathly heat 
and cold of outer space. ‘‘ Objects cannot exist without space,” said 
Newton. “ Space cannot exist without objects,” riposted Einstein, some 
three hundred years later. Beneficent cosmic rays are included among the 
objects that occupy outer space. Until 1¢12 they were quite unknown to 
mankind ; and even when discovered (1912) they remained definitely 
unobservable during many years. To-day the study of their “ footprints 
in the air ” has grown into a vast science covering not only nuclear physics 
but also geophysics, astronomy and cosmology. 

One of the results of cosmic ray research has been the discovery of the 
meson. This optically unobservable approaches invisibility very closely 
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The establishment of the existence of the meson is hailed as one of the most 
important achievements in the history of physics, for it comes very near to 
the heart of reality : its study is thought to bear significantly upon the 
riddle of the nuclear forces whereby particles inside atomic nuclei are held 
together. 


Unobservable Barriers 

Any reference to the forces which hold particles together arouses thought 
of the agents which physicists employ to split those particles apart. Leading 
physicists acknowledge that as yet little is known of the structure of atomic 
nuclei, in spite of the fact that their sizes and their electric magnetic properties 
may be measured. To use the clear phraseology of Professor Frisch of the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, the position is that before any nucleus 
may be investigated it must first be broken up. This is done by firing at it 
with nuclei of other particles. These attacking “ nuclear bullets ” need to 
be launched at great speeds, for they have to break through the electronic 
shells of many thousands of atoms at a speed that will enable them to over- 
come the invisible electric repulsion which they meet when approaching any 
other nucleus. This repulsive force becomes very large indeed. For 
example, an alpha-particle almost touching a uranium nucleus gets pushed 
away with a force of nearly one hundredweight. The repulsive force in 
question represents the invisible barrier through which the nuclear bullets 
have to break before they can touch the nucleus they are attacking. Nuclear 
bullets need to be accelerated with potentials of the order of several million 
volts, if they are to succeed in entering an average atomic nucleus. The 
call for fast projectiles for the purpose of unobservable barrier penetration 
was first supplied by the use of cosmic ray nuclei. 

Natural philosophy is now interested in a comparison of the repulsive 
forces in question with the powers that hold together the particles of each 
atomic nucleus ; also with aviation’s “sound barrier” ; and with the 
mysteries of chemical affinities and repulsions generally.. All these powers 
are among the unobservables of life. What is their nature ? Are they 
physical matter ? Or do they approach the immaterial ? Whatever the 
answer, they are certainly of the veritable stuff of creation, however optically 
unobservable they may be. 


The Unobservable Quantum 


Probably the most invisible of all unobservables yet to be studied by 
man is that little packet of energy named the quantum, the “atom of 
energy.” The physical source of the eternal activity of “‘ matter” is radia- 
tion, that is, the ceaseless throwing-off by the atom of its constituent elec- 
trons; and the physical means by which the atom is enabled to set up as a 
non-stop dynamo is the tiny unseen packet of energy referred to—the 
quantum. The scientist has not the slightest hope of seeing or of handling 
the quantum. Nevertheless, he knows of its existence. He knows it to be 
the active agent in the process of radiation and also to be the unit of time 
and the unit of energy. Lacking the powerful impetus afforded by the 
operation of quanta as they enter the sacred precincts of the inner and 
immaterial universe of the atom, electrons would remain in a state of inertia, 
and radiation—and life—would come to a full-stop. The unobservable 
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quantum, although a physical agency in a physical world, is a wholly 
intangible force, It is the closest link with the actual spiritual Source of 
things that man has yet cognised. 

The deeper the knowledge of the scientist—and the layman—the deeper 
his conviction becomes in regard to the underlying and “‘ unobservable ” 
unity of the one Source of all animate and inanimate creation. Since the 
discovery by the late Lord Rutherford of the immaterial constituents of the 
atom, man has gained a closer insight into the constitution of the Unseen 
Universe than ever he had hoped to do. Leading scientists now hold a 
purely spiritual creed, and their beliefs are uplifting and inspiring. What 
are they doing to pass on to the generality of men and women those com- 
forting and all-sustaining proofs of the spiritual foundation of all life, in 
these days of doubt and darkness? Just as physical light is an unobservable 
until it comes in contact with matter, so will the spiritual truths now largely 
held by scientists continue to be invisible unless and until this desperately 
needed spiritual light is made manifest by being brought into contact with 
human beings on the widest possible scale. 

RICHARD BLAIR 


HIGH WYCOMBE 





THE FAITH OF RICHARD 
HASLETON 


By 
LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER R. C. HOLMES 


R.N.R. (RET.) 
Master Mariner 


IN these enlightened days, when men are being persecuted and condemned 
for their religious and political beliefs: when amazing and incredible 
“voluntary ” confessions of guilt are made by prelates and politicians: 
when trials are conducted without the accused being permitted to see a 
disinterested person beforehand, or allowed the services of an impartial 
lawyer, it is interesting to compare such proceedings with the methods of 
less civilized times, and to note how little man has advanced along the road 
of faith, hope and charity. 

A good comparison is provided by a pamphlet charmingly entitled 
Strange and Wonderful Things, published in London in 1595 for William Barley, 
to be obtained at his shop in Gratious street, near Leaden Hall, The adver- 
tisement also tells us that the events chronicled happened to one Richard 
Hasleton, a native of Braintree, Essex, in his ‘‘’Ten years of Travels in many 
foreign countries.” 

Apparently he signed on the ship Mary Marten of London in 1582, sailing 
on a voyage to the eastern Mediterranean. During the outward passage and 
half the homeward all went well: the export cargo was successfully 
discharged and profitably sold, and another loaded for home. On the 
return journey, however, when becalmed off Almeria, S. Spain, the Mary 
Marten was attacked by two Turkish galleys, and after a short engagement 

“one of them had shot us under water, whereby our ship foundered before 
we perceived.” 

Some of the crew took to the skiff, others were drowned, and Richard 
Hasleton was the only man left on board, being wounded by a musket shot. 
Two Turks boarded the vessel and one attacked him, for he says, 


I drew my knife very speedily, and thrust him into the body and so slew him. 
The other was gone down in the ship, where I left him, for even then was the ship 
sinking from me. 


So he jumped overboard and swam to one of the galleys, into which he was 


“ce 


hauled. His trials, which were not only to be “strange and wonderful,” 
but also particularly harrowing, were about to start. 

No sooner was he on board than he was stripped of his clothes and taken 
before the Captain for interrogation, and as he did not give the right answers, 
he received fifteen strokes from a cudgel and was thrown into the galley’s 
hold, where he remained 
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six days, taking very little sustenance, by reason of my hurts which I had received 
in the fight, and with anguish for my hard hap. 


After cruising for some time, the vessel returned to its home port, Algiers, 
where Hasleton was sold as a slave, and though he fell 


into extreme sickness for ten days space, notwithstanding I was sent to sea by my 
Master to whom I was sold, to labour in the gallies at an oar’s end. 


After three months of this (he naively says “ I had no other choice ”) and a 
further three months of ill-health and ill-treatment ashore, he finds the faith 
and courage to say 


Thus I, being almost in despair ever to recover, yielded myself to the will of 
Almighty God, whom it pleased in the end to give me a little strength. 


For over four years he endured harsh treatment at the hands of the 
Mahommedans, and then his galley was wrecked on the island of Formen- 
tera, where he escaped with his life, but unfortunately fell into the hands of 
Christians, from whom he was destined to receive even greater cruelty, for 
he was loaded with chains and sent to Palma, in Majorca, and handed over 
to the officers of the Inquisition. 

It is now that his trials become reminiscent of recent ones in S. E. Europe. 
Hasleton was put through the sixteenth-century prototype of the “ third 
degree.” Daily he was brought before the Inquisitor for interrogation and 
asked the same questions again and again in the hope that he would give the 
answer his questioner wanted or incriminate himself, and here it is worth 
quoting verbatim his description of such trials: 


Note [he tells us] that when any man is in durance for religion, he is called to 
answer before no open assembly, but only in the presence of the Inquisitor, the 
Secretary, and the Solicitor whom they term the Broker. The cause is, as I take 
it, because they doubt that very many of their own people would confess the 
Gospel, if they did but see and understand their absurd dealing— 


a definition which would aptly describe many of the politico-religious trials 
which have taken place in Europe in the last few years. 
In another moving passage he tells us that he asked his tormentor 


when God, by his merciful providence, had, through many great dangers, delivered 
me from the cruelty of the Turks, when I thought to find such favour as one 
Christian oweth another, I found them now more cruel than the Turks, not 
knowing any cause why. 


The answer to this also reminds one of events in 1952—“* The cause,” replied 
the Inquisitor, “‘ is because the King hath wars with the Queen of England.” 
In other words, if he could not be convicted on religious, it would be on 
political grounds, but convicted he would be. 

The interrogation went on diily for three weeks, and then, as Hasleton 
still did not break down and give the right answers (how his captors would 
have delighted in the modern so-called “‘ truth drug ”’) he was thrown 


in the dungeon within the Castle, five fathoms under ground, giving me once a 
day a little bread and water. There I remained a whole year (April 1587—April 
1588) lying on bare ground, seeing neither sun nor moon: no, nor hearing man, 
woman or child speak but only the Keeper which brought my small victual. 
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At the end of that time the keeper took a day off duty, but he was a 
thoughtful man and did not want the prisoner to miss his daily “‘ small 
victual” in consequence, so he left his son to deliver it, the practice being 
to lower the food down in a basket attached to a rope. Apparently the boy 
was strictly obedient: he had been told to open the trap-door, lower down 
the basket and shut the trap-door afterwards—this he did. He had not been 
told to haul up the rope, and so he left it dangling. Thus was Hasleton able, 
with great difficulty because of his weakness, to escape from the dungeon. 

In another room of the castle he found some building materials, including 
a heap of lime, so covering his head with a cloth, he buried himself in it and 
stayed there till midnight, 


then, hearing no man stirring, I got up and sought some way forth, but could find 
none. Then, being greatly perplexed, I bent myself to the good pleasures of 
Almighty God, making my humble prayers that he would, of his mercy, vouchsafe 
to deliver me out of this miserable thraldom. 


God answered his prayer in the shape of three horses, tethered in the 
courtyard, the halters and hobbling ropes from which provided him with 
the means of lowering himself over the castle walls into the moat. After 
swimming across this obstacle, he found himself in the city proper, but as 
he could not get out, he returned to the moat and followed it to the Water 
Gate. Entering the water again, he was swept under the gate, in great 
danger of drowning and being partially stunned against the walls. To add 
to his discomfort, the guard spotted him and opened fire, fortunately missing. 
Thus he escaped from Palma, and, walking six miles before daybreak, hid in 
a wood. 

After about ten days’ liberty he was recaptured, taken back to Palma, and 
returned to the tender mercy of the Inquisitor, who decided to add physical 
to mental torture. So Hasleton was introduced to the rack, and the water 
torture, and one or two other uncomfortable persuaders, but his answer to 
the same old questions was 


I, beseeching Almighty God to ease me of my pains and forgive my sins, 
answered that though they had power over my body, yet there was no torment 
should compel me to yield, 


after which he lost consciousness, and in that state was returned to prison, 
where he lay semi-conscious for about five days, having a continual issue of 
blood and water from the mouth, and so weak that he could take no 
sustenance. 

On the sixth day, however, he recovered slightly and his gaolers gave him 
a little bread and wine, not from any feelings of sympathy or remorse, but 
so that he should have sufficient strength to sit on the back of a donkey 
while he was whipped through the streets of the city, receiving 


five hundred lashes, which made the blood run down my tniserable carcase in such 
abundance that it dropped at the belly of the ass to the ground. 


Then back to prison again, but after two days of solitary confinement he 
tells us, 


I thought to put in practice once again to get my liberty, craving of the Lord, 
with hearty prayer, to assist me with his mighty hand. 
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So, fortunately finding an old piece of iron, he broke through the wall of 
his room and crawled into the next, which turned out to be a kitchen, for 
it contained many towels and napkins, besides puddings and sausages hung 
on a long stick. His state of mind and body may be judged when we read 
that he “‘ had little mind on the victual.” 

There was a barred window high up in the room, and tying his piece of 
iron to the stick, he managed to pass a long towel round the bars and so 
haul himself up. Then, as he could not squeeze through, he dug out one of 
the bars, and fastening the knotted towels to one another, he lowered himself 
down outside the castle till he 


came within three or four fathoms of the ground, when the towels brake in 
sunder and I fell down into a well which was direct under me where I was almost 
drowned. 


With the well so inconveniertly placed right under his way of escape, one 
feels that he might have had some slight justification for thinking that God 
was no longer on his side, but he merely says, “‘ yet it pleased God to deliver 
me.” 

Nevertheless, he was again free in the city and he adopted his previous 
method of getting outside it, the town ditch and the Water Gate, and soon 
he was in the country once more, travelling during the darkness and lying 
hidden in the woods by day. On the third night he came to the coast, and 
was lucky enough to find in an olive grove 


a little skiff or boat lying there under a pomegranate tree: and there lay in the boat 
a little hatchet. All which served happily for my delivery. 


As he was too weak to carry the boat down to the sea, he cut small 
branches into rollers and so dragged and slid it across the beach until it was 
water-borne. Then, cutting a longer branch, for a mast, and using his 
breeches and cloak for a sail, he set off; or, in his own words 


yielding myself to the good pleasure of Almighty God betook myself to the sea: 
willing rather to abide what the Lord would lay on me, than die amongst these 
most cruel tyrants. And by the providence of God, upon the second day, in the 
forenoon, I descried the Coast of Barbary. Understand that this cut is, from shore 
to shore, 150 leagues, and at that time a very rough sea: insomuch if it had not 
been by the great and wonderful power of God my vessel and I had both been 
overwhelmed. 


After crossing the Mediterranean in a small boat under such conditions, he 
may be pardoned for over-estimating the distance as the crow flies: doubtless 
it seemed even longer. 

As he apparently landed about half way between Tunis and Algiers, he 
decided to make for the latter, and it is an illuminating thought that he 
preferred to make for the scene of his first captivity rather than have another 
dose of the benevolence of his feliow Christians. But at last, after six years 
of suffering, he was about to meet with a short spell (twenty-four hours) of 
kindness and humanity, for he met a good Samaritan, an aged Moor, and 
his account of his treatment is worth quoting in full: 


He came unto me, and, taking me by the hand, demanded very gently, What 
would I have? 
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I, perceiving that he did, even at first sight, pity my poor and miserable estate, 
told him all things that had happened to me: how I was an Englishman: how I 
had been a captive in Argire: how I chanced to come to Genoa: their sending me 
to Majorca, and all the torment which I had suffered there: and finally my escape 
from thence with all the rest that followed. 

This good aged father, when he had heard of my lamentable discourse, shewing 
himself a Christian rather than a man brought up among the Turkish Mahometists, 
greatly pitied my misery: and forthwith led me home to his house, and caused such 
victuals as the country yieldeth to be set before me, which was dried wheat and 
honey: and baked a cake upon the fire hearth, and fried it with butter: which I 
thought very good meat, for I had not been at the like banquet in six years before: 
the good father shewing me what comfort he could. There I remained four and 


twenty hours. 


The sentiments of the old man’s neighbours, however, were more in 
keeping with those of the Christians whose hospitality Hasleton had so 
recently not enjoyed, for they tried to seize him, intending to kill him (for 
his beliefs again), but his host protected him, and surreptitiously sent him 
on his way, providing his own son as a guide. 

His trials were not over yet, by any means, for he was captured by a local 
Sheik who badly needed a gunner. He had lots of cannons, but none of his 
people knew how to shoot straight: Hasleton seemed to be the answer to 
the problem. Of course, religion crept into the business again, but if he 
agreed to become a Mahommedan, he would not only be appointed Chief 
Gunner, which carried with it a good salary and the usual perquisites, a daily 
ration of food, land sufficient to sow a hundred bushels of grain yearly, a 
plough and two oxen, a horse and various other bits and pieces, but also 


a wife, which they esteemed the greatest matter, for all buy their wives at a great 
price. Yea, if there were any in his court could content me, I should make my 
choice: but if there were not he would provide one to my contentment, whatso- 
ever it should cost him. 


Hasleton had suffered because of his nationality and because of his religion, 
and now he was to undergo more because he remained faithful to his marriage 
vows. 

So when, to the amazement of all the males at Court, both married and 
single, he refused this tempting offer, the Queen and her gentlewomen were 
used to try to persuade him to change his mind: 


When she came, she very courteously entreated me to turn and serve the King, 
and to consider well what a large offer the king had made, saying, That I was much 
unlike to come to any like preferment in my country. And many times she would 
shew me her gentlewomen, and ask me, If none of them could please me? But I 
told her, I had a wife in mine own country, to whom I had vowed my faith before 
God and the World: ‘‘ which vow ” I said, ‘‘ I would never break while we both 
lived.” Then she said, She could but marvel what she should be whom I esteemed 
so much as to refuse such offers of preferment, for her sake, being now where I 
must remain in captivity and slavery all the days of my lite. But when she could 
prevail no way with me, when she had uttered these foresaid speeches, and many 
others which were frivolous to rehearse, she left me. Yet, by her means, I had 


more liberty than before. 


So he became an ordinary slave, and once more he tried to escape, but 
was soon recaptured and brought before the Sheik, who asked him why he 
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ran away ? For his outspoken reply—to have liberty—he was given “‘seventy- 
five stripes of a great cudgel, put in irons and imprisoned for two months,” 
after which the sentence of the court was promulgated—he was demoted to 
water-carrier. But this again provided a few rays of hope on his gloomy 
horizon, as, for this work, he had to go outside the town to the well, which 
enabled him to secrete in a cave near the well an outfit of native clothes, a 
sword, and, most important of all, a file. 

Then, one night, it seemed as if God had remembered him again. There 
came a great storm of rain, the kitchen was in immediate need of water for 
cooking, and the scullions refused to get it till the weather cleared. So 
Hasleton was sent, and off he went, seemingly reluctant, but in reality glad 
to get his chance. Soon he had filed off his irons, changed his clothes, and 
was heading for Algiers, little caring that the Sheik’s supper might be 
delayed. 

His escape route necessitated his crossing a bridge, which, in modern 
fashion, was guarded at each end, to prevent those who wished to leave the 
country from doing so, and such as wished to enter from coming in, but by 
saying he was the Sheik’s special messenger and carried important letters, 
he was allowed to cross and “escaped their hands by the mighty power 
of God.” 

Thus he arrived at Algiers, the place of his original enslavement, and after 
his treatment at the hands of both Christians and Mahommedans, he was 
naturally glad to hear that during his wanderings all English captives had, 
under a national agreement, been redeemed and returned home. 

It was with a light heart, then, that he called on the English Consul, and 
requested a passage home as a D.B.S.; and here, I should say, if ever a man 


was justified in renouncing his faith, his religion, his nationality, Richard 
Hasleton was, for his old master approached the consul and claimed his 
former slave. The consul agreed, and Hasleton went back to the galleys 
and pulled an oar for another three years or more, 


in which time I was eight voyages to sea: and at such time as the gallies lay in 
the harbour, I was imprisoned with the rest of the captives, where our ordinary 
food was bread and water, and at some times, as once or twice a week, a small 
quantity of sodden wheat. 

To conclude, I passed my time in sickness and extreme slavery until, by the help 
of an honest Merchant, Master Richard Stapers, of this city of London, and having 
a very fit opportunity by means of certain English ships which were ready to set 
sail, bound homeward, upon Christmas Even, being the 24th of December, 1592, 
I came aboard the Cherubim of London: which, weighing anchor, and having a 
happy gale, arrived in England towards the end of February Following. 


This unfortunate man’s persecution over three and a half centuries ago 
because of his religion and nationality enables us to draw many conclusions, 
some encouraging, others quite the reverse, perhaps too much so. It is 
discouraging to realize that after centuries of education and so-called 
enlightenment; of cultural efforts by nations, by the League of Nations, and 
now by U.N.O., men are still persecuted; still imprisoned, even enslaved, 
without trial, in the same way and for the same reasons that Richard Hasleton 
was. And we cannot help but be horrified at the resemblance between the 
interrogation and trials which took place in Palma in 1588 and those which 
have occurred in Europe in our day. No matter if the prisoners in the latter 
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were accused of religious, political, or politico-religious offences, the manner 
and spirit in which the trials were conducted was that described by Richard 
Hasleton: 


Note, by the way, that when any man is in durance for religion [and politics, 
nowadays, are, unfortunately, a religion] he is called before no open assembly, but 
only in the presence of the Inquisitor. 


On the credit side of the balance sheet one can get the greatest comfort 
for the present, and hope for the future, from considering how a man can 
stick to his beliefs no matter what physical and mental tortures may be 
inflicted on him by those who do not share his views. There are still those 
of whom one can say, as one can of Richard Hasleton, 


“‘ He was — and he was afflicted, 
Yet he opened not his mouth,” 


and it is encouraging to remember that the unexpected ‘‘ good old father ” 
ging P g 


may be met in most surprising places, and among most unlikely people. 
Perhaps Richard Hasleton’s final paragraph is the best summing-up: 


Thus have you heard how it pleased the Almighty Gon, after many and great 
miseries, to bring me to the port which I longed greatly to see: beseeching Gop, 
of his mercy, to prolong the days of our most gracious and renowned Queen: 
whose fame reacheth far, and whose most happy government is in admiration with 
foreign Princes. So wishing all glory to Gop, and furtherance of the Gospel, I 


end. 
R. C. HOLMES 


CRAPSTONE, 
$8. DEVON 





PLOTINUS: TWO NEW BOOKS 
B 
THE VERY REV W. R. INGE 
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Formerly Dean of St Paul’s 


** PLOTINUS, who is with Plato and Aristotle one of the three supremely 
great masters of pagan religious thought ” (A. H. Armstrong). To-day this 
judgement would be generally accepted; in the last century it would have 
seemed strange. It was then popularly assumed that ancient philosophy 
ended with the Stoics. The line had to be drawn somewhere, and it was 
drawn before the third century; otherwise Tertullian, Clement, and Origen 
might have had as good a claim as Marcus Aurelius. Pfleiderer can see 
nothing in Neoplatonism but a 

convulsed state, entirely destitute of contents, in which consciousness has disap- 
peared, and with it the very possibility of the religious relation, in favour of an 
orgiastic tumult of feeling. 


Caird makes the mistake of identifying ‘“‘ the One beyond existence ” with 
the God of religion, and assumes, contrary to both Platonism and Christianity, 


that the world must be as necessary to God as God is to the world. Even 
Cornford, writing as late as 1912, thinks thati with Neoplatonism “ philo- 
sophy drops into the darkness whence she arose ”’—a bad end to a good 
book. 

The chief cause of this change, apart from a better understanding of the 
meaning of words, is the transfer of apologetic from authority to experience. 
George Tyrrell said that the essential parts of Christianity are mysticism and 
the law of love. Of rational mysticism—there is such a thing—there has 
been no greater prophet than Plotinus; for the law of love we must go to 
the New Testament. At first the Church appealed mainly to miracle and 
fulfilled prophecy. Miracle, says Goethe, is faith’s dearest child. It was 
never its parent; it can prove nothing of importance for religion; prophecy 
may be true if it is concocted after the event. The next stage was the 
competitive apotheosis of the Founder, culminating in the title ‘‘ Mother of 
God ” conferred upon the wife of Joseph the carpenter. Piety, as we have 
seen lately, can swallow anything that it is not allowed to chew, but the age 
of science has antiquated the old apologetic. The Pauline Spirit-Christ is 
more to us than “‘ Christ after the flesh.””, We know now that he never called 
himself the Logos; we shall soon agree that he never thought of himself as 
the Messiah. All this is bringing us back to “our old loving nurse the 
Platonic philosophy.” The testimony of the mystics, so strangely uniform, 
can bear all the weight that we wish to lay upon it. God reveals himself in 
personal religion, and in the three ultimate values, Goodness or Love, 
Truth, and Beauty, which stand in their own right and are not means to 
anything beyond them or even to cach other. 
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There have been two recent books on Plotinus. The most important is 
A. H. Armstrong’s The Architecture of the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy 
of Plotinus (Cambridge, 1940) supplemented by chapters in his Introduction to 
Ancient Philosophy (Methuen, 1947). The earlier book is specially strong in 
two subjects which I neglected in my Gifford Lectures—the debt of Plotinus 
to Aristotle, and his relation to the Middle Platonists. I can find hardly 
-anything to criticize in this admirable book, except the queer little slip that 
Plotinus wrote part of the Enneads “in extreme old age.” The philosopher 
died at sixty-six, and was not senile at all. Armstrong contradicts himself 
about the “sharp separation” of the hypostases from each other; but I 
think he wishes us to understand that they flow into each other. The names 
are like the contour lines in a map; they indicate differences of level, but not 
barriers. It is significant that Armstrong seems to value most what he calls 
“the One as positive,” that is to say the places where “‘ the One beyond 
existence’ encroaches on the province of Nous. Plotinus, who is very 
dogmatic, says that there must be three hypostases—the One, Nous, and 
Psyche; but I have sometimes wondered whether, apart from the rarely 
experienced mystical trance, and the tiresome Pythagorean number-mysticism, 
he would not have been content with Nous, which is the totality of Being. 
He says himself—though his critics have forgotten it—7ré 8é imép voiv 78 
éorwv é£w Tod mecetv. But even “ Yonder” the beatified Soul must continue 
to “aspire,” even to the sphere “‘ beyond existence.” In speaking of the 
hypostases, Armstrong says that the higher and the lower Soul are really 
distinct though not separate, and that the introduction of Logos and 
Physis causes some confusion. 

The chief criticism that Armstrong makes upon Plotinus is that he cannot 
make up his mind whether the descent of souls to an earthly habitation was 
a fault or not. He cannot make up his mind, and no one can make it up 
for him. We do not know why there is a universe, nor how it came into 
existence, if it ever did come into existence. "The metaphor of emanation is 
even less helpful than Plotinus believed it to be. There are three funda- 
mental problems which are and always will be insoluble while we live here. 
These are the relation of Time to Eternity, the nature of personality, human 
and divine, and the problem of evil. The Pythagoreans had no symbol for 
zero, and no minus signs, both of which are badly needed. Accordingly the 
opposite to goodness was not badness but non-existence. The doctrine that 
evil is only the negation of good has been held by so many eminent writers 
that it must be treated with respect, but it is surely absurd. Nero and Ivan 
the Terrible were not only deficient in virtue. Armstrong rightly objects 
to calling the One the Absolute, as I did in my Gifford Lectures, because 
_ the Absolute, as used by Bradley and Bosanquet, belongs to a different 
philosophy, that of “‘ the whole” of Being. Jt is quite impossible to get 
rid of evil by reshuffling, and Piotinus does not make it clear how non- 
existent Matter can be an ingredient in Body. He has been no more 
successful than others in dealing with the problem of evil. The New 
Testament is downright Manichean when compared with Herbert Spencer 
and his contemporaries. ‘‘ The whole world lieth in the Evil One.” ‘‘ The 
Prince of this world cometh and hath nothing in me.” Macneile Dixon has 
some wise words on the result of banishing the idea of positive evil from 
reality. 
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The other book which I shall notice in this article is of less importance, 
but deserves the attention of students. P/otinus and Neoplatonism, an Intro- 
ductory Study, by P. V. Pistorius (Bowes and Bowes, 1952). The author is 
a Dutch professor of Hellenistic and Patristic Greek at Pretoria. He is an 
enthusiastic admirer of Plotinus, and has read most of the recent literature 
on the subject, except Armstrong. His criticisms of other writers are 
dogmatic and not always fair. For instance, I certainly did not accuse 
Plotinus of conducting a “ bitter polemic ” against the Christians, whom he 
never mentions at all, and it seems to me not illegitimate to call the “ pro- 
cession ” of the lower grades of reality from the higher a “ creation, but not 
in Time.” The professor defends a thesis of his own, which I think will 
hardly be accepted. He sees rightly that “the One beyond existence ” 
cannot be the God of Christianity, though he might have mentioned 
Eckhart’s distinction between the Godhead and God. But he rejects the 
generally accepted view that the three hypostases are hierarchically graded, 
and regards them as parallel ‘“‘ aspects ” of the Deity, a Trinity in Unity not 
unlike Christian theology. The theory of emanation is an integral part of 
the philosophy, and can hardly be neglected. The “aspect” represented 
by Nous he rather oddly calls teleological. There does not seem to be 
anything teleological in Nous, but there is in Pistorius’ view of the Time- 
process. As Plotinus speaks of every grade in reality “‘ contemplating ” 
the grade above itself, so Pistorius finds a cosmic nisus towards meliorism 
operating everywhere. It is well known that this view is widely held, and 
is believed by many to be part of Christianity. Perfectibilists are fond of 
Tennyson’s odd phrase of “ one increasing purpose,” which Pistorius duly 
quotes. But is there the slightest evidence for a cosmic purpose? Is it 
not merely wishful thinking? A purpose is necessarily in Time; it has a 
beginning, it has an end, fulfilment or frustration. If the Time-process is 
everlasting, there may be an infinite number of finite purposes; there can 
be no single purpose, “increasing”? or not. Our physicists see no flaw 
in what the French call the principle of Carnot. If they are right, the “ one 
purpose ”’ will end very differently from the dreams of our optimists. The 
end is Nirvana; nox est perpetua una dormienda. ‘Thete is no aspiration any- 
where except in the minds of mankind, alone in the animal creation. But, 
we may say, Time is not real. Very well; then let us confess our ignorance 
of how it is related to ultimate reality. 

Pistorius unwisely borrows Mackenna’s cumbrous and misleading word 
for Nous—“ the intellectual principle.” Scholars are no doubt aware that 
intellectus stands for voos, not for Sidvoa ; but the word intellect in modern 
English means the discursive reason. We should follow the continental 
scholars who have used Ge/s¢ and esprit for vois ; Spirit is the best equivalent. 

The salvation of the soul is by contemplating the spiritual world, and so 
becoming what it contemplates. Just so in St Paul, instead of being 
conformed to this world we are to be “ transformed by the renewing of our 
mind.” St Paul seldom uses the word Nous; for him Pneuma is the same 
thing. We may also say that isolation is perdition. In the spiritual life 
we are all transparent to each other. Do we miss the due emphasis on our 
duties to our neighbours here on earth? We must remember what life was 
like in that terrible third century, and understand the temptation to 


“ escapism.” 
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Pistorius says that Neoplatonism is “‘ the exact opposite of the Christian 
dogma,” which teaches that “ the soul is essentially evil.” For “‘ Christian ” 
we should read “ Calvinist,” and we may be thankful that this side of 
continental Protestantism no longer troubles us much. 

Neoplatonism is Greek, not Oriental. Bréhier, who tends to make 
Plotinus a subjective idealist, finds traces of Indian thought in the Enneads. 
Urwick and Radhakrishnan have shown how much real sympathy there 
should be between East and West. This we may admit without disputing 
about the paternity of ideas. Alexandria knew of “ Boutta,” but remained 
Greek. 

W. R. INGE 


BRIGHTWELL MANOR 
WALLINGFORD 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 


SPIRITUAL TEACHERS flourish in India, but not in the West. The West, pre- 
occupied with the “‘ know how ” and action and technics based on it, regards 
experience and knowledge of spiritual matters as irrelevant and allows the spirit 
to die from atrophy. The English language has not even a specific term for geistige 
Lebrer, concerned about the spirit and spiritual matters, as distinguished from 
geistliche Lehrer, devoted to sacred and religious things. Therefore we experience 
the strange spectacle of Europeans searching for a spiritual teacher in the East, 
and of Eastern teachers establishing themselves in our midst. John Levy found 
his Guru in India and dedicates to him his book, Immediate Knowledge and Happiness 
(John Lloyd, 125. 6d.), which is interesting because it reveals the function and 
limitations of a Guru, i.e. a Hindu spiritual teacher. It grew out of broadcast 
talks on ‘‘ Philosophy and You ” given in 1946 over the Army Signals Station 
at Madras as a part of the Forces Educational Programme. Converted to 
Hinduism, the author, alias Premanandanath, accepts his Guru as the indispensable 
way to truth, as the real meaning of the word Veda, as the Absolute and Reality 
itself. He identifies himself with him, for the Guru is one’s Self and spiritual 
knowledge is the knowledge of the Self. We can learn from a Guru that one 
cannot be a spiritual teacher without having discovered oneself as a spiritual 
being and without having reached a certain perfection, here described as the state 
of non-duality (ie. of soul and body). But a Guru is in constant danger of 
substituting himself, his subjective, contingent and temporal truth, for the 
objective, necessary and eternal truth, and of claiming thereby a spiritual monopoly 
which cannot be granted. As an apostle of the Yoga Philosophy Paul Brunton 
has returned to the West. In The Inner Reality (8th ed., Rider, 185.) he records his 
spiritual adventures in the East in order to reveal to the man in the street what 
profound spiritual resources and what amazing psychological powers may be 
found within himself. Western Spiritualism is likewise nurtured by the East. 
J. Hettinger’s Telepathy and Spiritualism (Rider, 16s.) begs us to take Spiritualism 
seriously and describes a novel method of investigating telepathy. Alfred Still, 
in Borderlands of Science (Rider, 205.), would like to persuade us that the ways of the 
scientist and the mystic converge. Whereas the East describes spiritual experi- 
ences, the West discusses theoretical possibilities. C. J. Ducasse’s lectures on 
Nature, Mind and Death (The Open Court) will delight the psychical researcher, 
because they explore possible forms of survival, on the basis of an elaborate anti- 
behaviouristic discussion of the mind-body relation, understood as dualistic 
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interaction. We may survive, we are told, in a single state of consciousness, as 
dream consciousness, as reflective reminiscence, or in transmigration. 

Existentialism has meanwhile entered a critical stage. Just as there is hardly 
anyone left who still claims to be a Logical Positivist, there will soon be nobody 
who wishes to be called an existentialist. In accordance with what I have said 
in this Journal, 1949, p. 291, Gabriel Marcel now rejects the label ‘‘ Christian 
Existentialist,” because the term existentialism brought with it the worst of 
misunderstandings. He writes in the preface to the English translation of his 
Metaphysical Journal (Rockliff, 305.) that he would like to be considered as a kind 
of neo-Socratic. This protest will, however, be as ineffective as that of Heidegger 
because both of them profoundly influenced the existentialist movement. The 
Journal itself is Marcel’s chef d’euvre which established his fame, and which reveals 
his pensée pensante in statu nascendi. Jean Wahl’s paper on it in Vers /e concret (1932) 
still provides the best commentary on the diffuse and difficult reflections of the 
book. The translation seems adequate. Marcel has now reached the stage of 
world-wide fame, a position which is not without dangers, because it makes the 
publication of books rather easy for him. His newest book, Men Against Humanity 
(Harvell, 18s.), would seem to confirm this. His intention is excellent, namely to 
defend man against that extraordinary temptation towards inhumanity to which, 
almost always without being aware of it, so many human beings have yielded 
to-day. He exposes the techniques of degradation which deliberately and 
systematically aim at degrading a specific group of men in their own eyes as well 
as those of propaganda which appeal to all men. He attacks egalitarianism based 
on resentment and envy, and any form of centralized state control. He registers 
his attitude to, and his opinions on the revolt of the masses. But at this central 
point his Christian Existentialism breaks down under the weight of his socio- 
a prejudice. ‘“‘ The Universal against the Masses : no doubt that should really 

¢ the title of this book ;” against the masses “‘ which are themselves a degraded 
state of humanity ” and apparently no possible objects for all-embracing love. 
And what is the Universal for a man filled with “‘a horror for abstraction ”’ ? 
That rernains somewhat nebulous. It is quite true that some abstractions may lead 
to fanaticistn and to mass violence which we all abhor; but it is likewise certain 
that language, art, science and philosophy would never have arisen without 
abstraction. Marcel prefaces Max Picard’s The World of Silence (Harvill, 125. 6d.). 
Picard rightly deplores the loss of silence in our noisy world and would like to 
create silence as a precondition of creative work. His point, excellent for a short 
concise essay, is here elaborated on 239 pages to such an extent that a reader, 
having listened to silence in almost every sentence, cannot help longing for 
silence from silence. Josef Meinertz discusses the psychological and ontological 
implications of existentialism, in Existenz, Psychologie, Ontologie (Westkulturverlag, 
DM3,60). He concludes with some remarks about the present reviewer’s paper 
on Existentialism, first published in the Revue Internationale de Philosophie, July 1949. 
He would like to see alive even those aspects of this movement which are already 
dead. The meaning of death on all levels of being forms the subject of José 
Ferrater Mora’s E/ Sentido de Ja Muerte (Editorial Sudamericana). 

W. 'V. Quine’s Methods of Logic (Routiedge, 165.) may be recommended to the 
advanced student and the teacher of Symbolic Logic, and John Holloway’s 
Language and Intelligence (Macmillan, 125. 6d.) to all those interested in linguistic 
philosophy. Holloway is an adherent of what we have called Logical Behaviourism 
(this Journal, 1950, October, p. 55) and of the Common Language School (cf. p. 42). 
As a logical behaviourist he would like to eliminate all terms concerning intelli- 
gence as a specific activity, mental acts, and mental entities, such as meanings and 
universals, and translate them into the language of observable intelligent, i.e. 
purpose-fulfilling behaviour. As a common-language philosopher he rejects any 
attempt at systematizing language and stresses the different uses to which language 
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may intelligently be put. It is permissible to call ‘‘ using symbols ” a specialized 
form of behaviour; but how purposeful behaviour could occur without its 
purpose and the means for its achievement being determined by the activity of 
intelligence remains a mystery. The book is provocative and testifies that the 
author possesses that type of intelligence which he attempts to eliminate, whereas 
on his own definition it remains debatable whether his behaviour is purpose- 
fulfilling and therefore intelligent. Volume 25 of the University of California 
Publications in Philosophy is devoted to Meaning and Interpretation (University 
of California, $4.50), the different aspects of the problem being discussed by 
members of the staff of that University. Toward a General Theory of Judgement 
by Justus Buchler (Columbia, $2.75; O.U.P., 185.) is notable through its 
introduction of a new terminology. The term “judgement” or “‘ utterance ” 
is used as covering every product of man (any instance of making, doing, or saying), 
and the term proception is invented in order to denote the composite, directed 
activity of the individual, “‘a moving union of seeking and receiving, of forward 
propulsion and patient absorption.” Whether the term judgement does not lose 
all specific meaning in this wide application, and whether the term proceiving is 
really an improvement on the good old term experiencing, is another question. It 
is claimed that the new terminology throws light on the character and relations 
of art, science and philosophy. P. W. Bridgman’s London Lectures, first pub- 
lished in The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, on The Nature of Some of our 
Physical Concepts are republished in book form with a new introduction (Philo- 
sophical Library, $2.75). Russell’s theory of construction in its application to 
logic and mathematics, and especially to external objects, is discussed in detail 
and criticized by Charles A. Fritz, Jnr. in Bertrand Russell's Construction of the 
External World (Routledge, 235.). Russell himself no longer regards physical 
objects as constructions out of sense-data, he now assumes a structural similarity 
between the physical world and the world of our percepts. 

Everett E. Hall’s What is Value? (Routledge, 25s.) represents an honest attempt 


to analyse value. Its interest lies partly in extensive criticism of traditional views 


“e 


(value as property, quality, relation, or “‘ tertiary quality”) and partly in the 
unsuccessful experiment to find a clue to the solution in the syntax of value- 
sentences. If there is no answer, and if the author has to conclude with a Wittgen- 
steinian appeal “‘ to the revelation of what cannot be said as the ultimate arbiter,” 
this may have three reasons. The formulation of the question may be faulty, the 
clue may be inadequate, and the criterion false. Allen & Unwin publish Caryl P. 
Haskins’ Of Societies and Men (205.). ‘The author, a well-known biologist, distin- 
guishes family societies, associative societies, and integrated societies. Rejecting 
the over-integration of the totalitarian states, he pleads for a proper balance between 
the associative and integrative parts of human civilization, and for a maximum 
of individual freedom within a flexible order of a democratic state. His book will 
be welcome as a message of hope. Roy Walker’s The Golden Feast (Rockliff, 185.) is 
based on the assumption that man was once united with Nature. Walker tries to 
show that the dream of this original paradise has always haunted him, and that it 
alternated, in the history of poetry, with gross wish-fulfilment fantasies of the 
Cockaigne type. The book will delight lovers pf poetry who strive for a unity 
between nature and man. All those interested in the idea of justice, its analysis, 
history, its different forms, and its legal significance will be grateful for the 
scholarly English edition of G. del Vecchio’s Justice (Edinburgh Univ. Pr., 305.). 
In the idealist tradition del Vecchio defends Natural Law and believes that Justice 
is prior to man-made laws which are said to be an expression, a sort of dress 
of justice. The Hobhouse Memorial Lectures, 1941-1950 (O.U.P., 175. 6d.) 
bring much material of interest to students of Philosophy and Politics, e.g. 
Collingwood on ‘‘ The Three Laws of Politics,” Susan Stebbing on “‘ Men and 
Moral Principles,” and H. N. Brailsford on “ The Life-Work of J. A. Hobson.” 
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G. E. Fasnacht’s analysis of Acton’s Political Philosophy (Hollis & Carter, 215.) is 
outstanding because, based on a comprehensive study of the unwieldy manu- 
scripts, it reveals for the first time the guiding ideas of this philosophy and 
procures it a place within the history of political philosophy. Acton made 
conscience and liberty a law in State and Church. He reminds us that “ liberty 
is the assurance that every man shall be protected in doing what he believes his 
duty against the influence of authority and majorities, custom and opinion,” and 
that the respect for conscience should be the basis of the state. The spiritual 
basis of the Zionist idea, in its historical development, and consequently of the 
new state of Israel, forms the theme of Martin Buber’s Israe/ and Palestine (East & 
West, 185.) ; it is a translation from the German of a book which appeared in 
Hebrew in 1944. ‘The text remained unchanged in spite of the political changes 
which occurred meanwhile. 

The discussion of the Concept of Mind continues in the journals. A. Campbell 
Garnett attempts to avoid certain difficulties of Prof. Ryle’s “‘ neo-behaviouristic 
theory ” by introducing ‘‘ Mind as Minding ” (Mind, July), whereas N. R. Hanson 
maintains that “ Professor Ryle’s ‘ Mind’ ” does not make any statements about 
the Mind, and that his book is merely a second-order commentary on first-order 
talk about minds (Philosophical Quarterly, July). In Philosophy for July, Sir Henry 
Cohen discusses “‘ The Status of Brain in the Concept of Mind ” from a medical 
point of view. The question “‘ Can a mechanical chess-player outplay its designer?” 
is answered in the affirmative by W. Ross Ashby in The British Journal for the 
Philosophy of Science (May). The Review of Metaphysics opens its June issue with a 
paper by Paul Weiss on “‘ The Past; its Nature and Reality.” A. C. Ewing 
attempts to justify induction by an argument from inverse probability, in a paper 
on “ Causality and Induction ” (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, June). 
The Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 20, devoted to Hume, is of special interest 
to English readers. 


OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


Tue philosopher is temporarily subordinated to the expositor in Martin Buber’s 
Right and Wrong (S.C.M. Press, 6s.). He offers what he terms an “ existential 
exegesis ” of five psalms, all of which deal with the conflict between good and 
evil by bringing it into relation with God. T. Henshaw’s New Testament Literature 
(Allen & Unwin, 255.) is a useful text-book for any but advanced students; the 
conservative trend is shown by its acceptance of the Roman origin of the imprison- 
ment epistles and the ascription of Ephesians to Paul. The appendices contain 
much information in handy form. In his The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament 
Soo Press, 75.) A. J. B. Higgins provides an able survey of the data with some 
resh suggestions that deserve consideration, He takes the Last Supper to have 
been the Passover for that year, accepts the longer text in Luke xxii. as conflating 
two distinct traditions, and follows Cullmann in emphasizing the sacramental 
strain in John, but makes no reference to the acted parable of O.T. prophecy as 
throwing light on the words and deeds of Jesus at the Last Supper. Leon E. 
Wright’s Alterations of the Words of Jesus (O.U.P. for Harvard U.P., {'1) investigates 
quotations of the sayings of Jesus in Christian writers of the second century, to 
see how far they have been adapted to the ethical or doctrinal purpose of the one 
citing them. 

Roland H. Bainton’s The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century (Beacon Press, 
$3.75) is the work of an historian who has mastered his material so well that he 
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can make his narrative as interesting as a novel to the general reader. Two 
features of the book are of special interest, the space given to the radical groups 
and individuals of the period and the reproductions of contemporary woodcuts 
to give us the “‘ feel ” of Reformation controversies. John Nickalls’s The Journal 
of George Fox (C.U.P., 215.) ought to win many readers for a spiritual classic: it 
gives “‘a full text in one volume restored and edited from the sources, and suffi- 
ciently modernized to appeal to the general reader.”” Lord Acton’s Essays on 
Church and State (Hollis & Carter, 305.) reproduces some of his contributions to 
periodicals, all inspired by faith in the compatibility of free scientific enquiry 
with Catholicism. The introduction by Douglas Woodruff gives some account of 
Acton’s difficulties with Rome and the British hierarchy in the attempt to maintain 
this position. Stephen Neill’s The Christian Society (Nisbet, 175. 6d.) is a skilfully 
drawn picture of the Church down the ages in its relations with the outside world. 
The writer draws on his missionary experience in illuminating fashion. William 
Richey Hogg gives, under the title Ecwmenical Foundations (Hamish Hamilton, 355.), 
an authoritative account of inter-confessional and international co-operation in 
the field of missions. A final chapter deals with the contemporary situation, its 
possibilities and its difficulties. 

Two new books have appeared on Calvin’s “‘ natural theology”: they are 
T. H. L. Parker’s The Doctrine of the Knowledge of God (Lutterworth Press, 10s. 6d.) 
and Edward A. Dowey’s The Knowledge of Goa in Calvin’s Theology (O.U.P. for 
Columbia U.P., 245.). Parker sides with Barth in his controversy with Brunner, 
while Dowey has more in common with the latter. The superiority of the Ameri- 
can book is marked, both because it draws much more extensively on the Conti- 
nental literature and because it alone does justice to the role of conscience in 
Calvin. The reprint of G. L. Prestige’s God in Patristic Thought (S.P.C.K., 215.) 
is to be welcomed. There are some minor changes in the text. But the puzzling 
conclusion remains. How can anyone claim to know so much of God as to 
affirm that “‘ He is one object in Himself and three objects to Himself” ? And 
what és the distinction between ‘‘ God-consciousness ” and ‘“‘ divine self-con- 
sciousness ”? The Principle of Authority (Independent Press, 18s. 6d.) is the latest 
P. T. Forsyth reprint. W. L. Bradley’s P. T. Forsyth. The Man and His Work 
(Independent Press, 18s. 6d.) is the work of an American scholar, covering briefly 
both his career and his theology. Basil Willey’s Christianity Past and Present 
(C.U.P., tos. 6d.) contains seven lectures delivered at Cambridge on the invitation 
of the Faculty Board of Divinity. They are Christian apologetic from the angle 
of a layman whose special interest is literature, and as such they are fresh and 
enjoyable throughout. In The Deep Church (Gollancz, 125. 6d.) M. Chaning- 
Pearce bids us turn from the organized Church with its institutions and dogmas 
to the Church of the Spirit. As in his other books, the inspiration is largely from 
Kierkegaard and Berdyaev. Karl Barth is at his best in Prayer (Westminster Press, 
$1.50) and there is much in this little book that will appeal even to those who 
quarrel with his theology. One feels as one reads that he knows from within 
what it means to pray, but one regrets the intrusion upon such an exposition of 
the old gibes against “‘ toying with a humanistic Christianity and a Christian 
humanism.” Why must the theologian side with the enemies of the soul? Gerhard 
Dransfield in Die Schépfung (Westkulturverlag Anton Hain,’ Meisenheim am Glan, 
DM. 4.30) attempts to restate the doctrine of creation in terms of the Thomist 
philosophy. The act by which God created man was the communication to him 
of his own aseity; this in man becomes his freedom. L. A. Zander’s Vision and 
Action (Gollancz, 185.) is most illuminating on the attitude of Orthodoxy to the 
ecumenical movement. Faithful as he is to his own communion, he is eager to 
live in charity with those who differ from it and would admit the liberal churches 
to the World Council. Charles Raven presents the pacifist case in forthright and 
challenging language in The Theological Basis of Christian Pacifism (F.O.R., 55.). 
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In Religion and the Decline of Capitalism (Faber, 125. 6d.) V. A. Demant argues 
that the industrial civilization of the West was dependent at the outset on tradi- 
tional and non-economic values, but that these last have been so seriously impaired 
by unbridled economic development that only a deliberate return to them can 
restore health. The Treatment of the Young Delinquent (Epworth Press, 18s. 6d.) is 
an able and useful study of a major social problem by a Methodist minister, 
J. Arthur Hoyles. T. Wood makes a short but serviceable study of one section 
of Anglican and Puritan theology in the seventeenth century in his English 
Casuistical Divinity (S.P.C.K., 125. 6d.), with special attention to the attitude to 
Jesuit teaching. James Parkes in God at Work (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) would have us 
regard Judaism, Christianity and Humanism as three manifestations of God, so 
that our task is to promote their unity by mutual understanding. Owe Man’s Mind, 
by John Rowland, (S.C.M. Press, 75. 6d.) has the sub-title ‘‘ The Autobiography of 
an Ex-Rationalist.” It reflects in turn the confidence of the second decade of this 
century, the growing sense of tragedy before and during the second world war, 
and the present craving for some sure ground of hope. Walton Hannah’s Darkness 
Visible (Augustine Press, 125. 6d.) is a well-documented attack on Masonry as 
“* essentially a mystery-cult pagan in character.” The Spiritual Basis of Democracy 
(Blackwell, 85. 6d.) is the work of a devout Quaker, Henry T. Gillett. Emil Brunner’s 
The Church in the New Social Order (S.C.M. Press, 3s. 6d.) is a compact and thoughtful 
comment on the British welfare state by a sympathetic observer. The short Faith 
and Order Paper on Social and Cultural Factors in Church Divisions (S.C.M. Press, 
2s. 6d.) is worth a whole shelf of learned treatises. There is some hope of Christian 
unity once we are ready to take seriously the possibility that our principles may be 
so much camouflage for our prejudices. Gustave Thibon’s What God has Joined 
Together (Hollis & Carter, 105. 6d.) is a beautiful and satisfying presentation of 
human love as vehicle and symbol of the divine. Dagobert D. Runes has enjoyed 
himself in splashing bold comments on everything in general about the pages of 
his book Of God, the Devil, and the Jews (Philosophical Library, $3). Hilton’s The 
Goad of Love (Faber, 18s.) is the first printed edition of a medieval Latin devotional 
treatise of composite origin as translated by Hilton. The text is edited by Clare 
Kirchberger, who provides an introduction. Anton T. Boisen’s The Exploration 
of the Inner World (Harper, $4) is of exceptional merit. The author is not only a 
psychiatric worker, he was for a time a patient in a mental hospital. He makes 
out a good case for regarding the sufferer from acute mental disorder as in the 
throes of a religious crisis and in quest of salvation. 

In The Hierarchy of Heaven and Earth (Faber, 215.) D. E. Harding seeks to help 
us to recover the sense that we participate in the universe as in a total life, vast 
and rich in mystery. In The Wisdom of the Overse/f (Rider, 215.) Paul Brunton 
professes to reach the final stage in his effort to introduce the deepest wisdom of 
the East to the Western mind. Nathaniel Pearson expounds the thought of one 
of India’s spiritual leaders in Sri Aurobindo and the Soul Quest of Man (Allen & 
Unwin, tos. 6d.). Paramhansa Yogananda writes The Autobiography of a Yogi 
(Rider, 215.). C. R. Joy’s Albert Schweitzer, An Anthology (A. & C. Black, 185.) is 
the English edition of a book reviewed in an earlier number (HiBBERT JOURNAL, 
April 1948). Karl Jaspers in Reason and Anti-reason in Our Time (S.C.M. Press, 
75. 6d.) ofiers a brilliant critique of psycho-analysis and Marxism and a timely 
vindication of the claims of a reason that has unshakable faith in itself while 
never pretending to be all. L. W. Grensted’s The Psychology of Religion (O.U.P., 65.) 
is committed to no school of psychology and cautiously keeps within the limits 
proper to that discipline. Ben F. Kimpel’s Re/igious Faith, Knowledge and Language 
(Philosophical Library, $2.75) is a riposte to logical positivism. But some of 
those who are criticized might legitimately reply that he has not really understood 
their position, and he quite fails to do justice to Otto. 

Writing from considerable personal knowledge of India, W. H. G. Holmes 
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gives us his personal judgement on The Twofold Gandhi (Mowbray, 85. 6d.), at once 
ascetic and politician. T. M. P. Mahadeva’s Gaudapdda (University of Madras, 
Rs.9) gives a detailed exposition of a thinker to whom Sankara owed much. 
E. Louis Backman writes on Religious Dances (Allen & Unwin, 35s.) and shows 
how, throughout its history as a religious activity, the dance was ‘‘a means of 
influencing the invisible powers and establishing contact with them.” Francis 
L. K. Hsu in Religion, Science and Human Crises (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 145.) 
continues his studies of Chinese life in West Town. Here it is in the grip of an 
epidemic and we see that the measures resorted to are a mixture of religion, 
magic and science, in proportion to the prestige each of these enjoys in the society. 
Max Weber studies The Religion of China (Allen & Unwin, 325.) as a sociologist. 
The final chapter contrasts Confucianism and Puritanism. A warm welcome 
to A. N. Marlow’s Radhakrishnan, An Anthology (Allen & Unwin, 95. 6d.). 
J. Spencer Trimingham’s Is/am in Ethiopia (O.U.P., 25s.) is an authoritative work, 
describing among other things the entry of Christianity into Ethiopia and the 
challenge it had to meet from Islam. Teja Singh has translated one of the classics 
of Sikh devotion as The Psalm of Peace (O.U.P., 8s. 6d.). One hopes that it will 
come to be treasured in the West also. ‘Two new volumes have been added to the 
Wisdom of the East series (John Murray). E. J. Thomas translates selections from 
the Mahayana scriptures under the title The Perfection of Wisdom (45. 6d.) and The 
Hymns of Zarathustra (75.) have been translated from the French of Jacques 
Duchesne-Guillemin. English readers are fortunate in having the work of one 
of the greatest living authorities on Zoroaster made accessible to them in this little 
volume. 

Nathaniel Micklem’s The Tree of Life (O.U.P., 75. 6d.) is a collection of poems, 
grave and gay, by one better known as a theologian. Two pamphlets are published 
by Princeton Theological Seminary at 75 cents each, William H. Scheide’s Bach 
as a Biblical Interpreter and Eugene A. Nida’s How the Word is Made Flesh, on 
missionary work among aboriginal peoples. War on Want (Assoc. for World 
Peace, 15.) is an urgent plea for an International Development Board. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the first number of The Indian Theological Journal 
(Serampore, $1.50 or 10s. per annum). It is intended as “‘ a medium for the best 
theological thought in the countries of S.E. Asia.” Heft 1 of Internationale Zeit- 
schrift fiir Bibelwissenschaft und Grenzgebiete (Verlag Katholisches Bibelwerk 
Stuttgart, $3.50 or 25s. per annum) lists books and articles in the main European 
languages, with short notices. Theology Today for April contains, inter alia, an 
important article by F. Bruce Morgan on “‘ Theological Education, East and 
West.” In The Scottish Journal of Theology for June W. Manson attempts to construct 
a N.T. philosophy of history under the title ‘‘ The Son of Man and History.” 
H. Francis Davis writes on ‘‘ The Act of Faith ” in The Irish Theological Quarterly 
for April and criticizes Barth. F. Edward Cranz deals with ‘‘ Kingdom and 
Polity in Eusebius of Caesarea” in The Harvard Theological Review for January. 
The April number of The Journal of Theological Studies is particularly valuable. 
Indian periodicals include The Vedanta Kesari for May, with an international 
symposium on “ The Individual and the World Crisis.” Faith and Freedom 
Summer number contains a notablé article by Charles Hartshorne on “ Time, 
Death and Eternal Life,” though its conclusions are open to criticism. 
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REVIEWS 


Facsimiles and Descriptions of Minuscule Manuscripts of the New Testament. By 
W. H. P. Hatch. Cambridge, Mass., 1951. Pp. xi + 289. $15.00. 
O.U.P. 975. 6d. 

Reviewed by G. Zuntz (University of Manchester) 


Proressor Hartcu has previously put those under an obligation who interest 
themselves in the manuscript tradition of the New Testament. His magnificent 
album of dated Syriac manuscripts as well as his illustrated catalogues of Greek 
New Testament manuscripts on Mt Sinai and in Jerusalem have made important 
material generally accessible and his Principal Uncial Manuscripts of the N.T. is of 
great value to palzographers and textual critics. The present volume, illustrating 
the type of Greek writing used from the ninth century onward, is a companion 
and supplement to the last-mentioned work. A noble in-fo/ic, it contains on 
100 black-and-white plates photographic-facsimiles of single pages of as many 
manuscripts in chronological order, beginning with the oldest known minuscule, 
the “‘ Uspensky Gospels ” of a.p. 835 and down to some penned after the invention 
of printing (plate 96, imitating a sixteenth-century print, and plate 100, the private 
copy of John by a Dutch scholar of about A.D. 1600, are real curiosities). The 
selection may well have caused the author some headaches. There are, after 
all, more than 2,000 such manuscripts (not counting the lectionaries, of which he 
gives only one, rather undistinguished example). He asserts that “‘ each of the 
MSS. represented is interesting or important either from the viewpoint of Greek 
palzography or from that of the textual criticism of the N.T.” and indeed, while 
the palxographer will welcome many characteristic representatives of all types of 
writing, the critic (in personal union, it is hoped, with the former) will be thrilled 
by the images of many outstanding witnesses with which the critical apparatus has 
made him familiar; such as minn. 1, 13, 28, 33, 69, 579, 700. Even so, it must be 
confessed that many reasonable wishes remain unfulfilled. It is probably due to 
the political situation that, apart from a few Russian samples, the bulk of the 
volume comes from libraries in Western Europe; quite predominantly from Paris, 
Rome and England. One need only write down the words Athens, Athos, 
Patmos—or Escorial—to suggest what must be iahies (America is given very 
slight attention—avoiding duplication, I suppose, with the excellent publications 
of K. W. Clark). Granting this, the paleographer may still regret that all the 
MSS. represented, save the first, are undated; however much confidence he tay, 
justly, place in Professor Hatch. Other students will deplore the absence of 
materially important MSS.; such as min. 1739 which, for the Epistles, is as out- 
standing a witness as any (a complete photo of it is in the U.S.A.) and of its 
counterpart in the Gospels, 1582 (ditto). Likewise unrepresented are, for the 
Gospels, min. 157 and the most important members of family 13; for Acts, min. 81 
(like 33, a ‘‘ queen of minuscules ”’; dated A.p. 1044!) as well as 383 and 614; that 
is, all that could matter; for the Epistles, 6, 424, and 1908 (all these in Western 
Europe). Moreover, many students no doubt would like to see reproductions of 
the MSS. which Erasmus sent to the printer at Basle in 1516 (von Dobschitz, 
Einleitung . . . partly supplies this want), as well as the page of the Dublin MS. 61 
(no doubt written ad hoc) which caused him to reintroduce the interpolated “‘ Three 
witnesses ” in 1 John v. 7-8. Generally, a more concrete idea of MS.-tradition 
would have been conveyed if, instead of average text-pages only, we had been given 
some samples of prefaces and canon tables, of critical notes and variant readings, 
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especially at the ending of Mark (e.g. from min. 274 or 579, both at Paris), of colo- 
phons and individual scribes’ subscriptions and, perhaps, one or two miniatures. If 
there were cogent reasons why all this could not be done, it would have been as 
well briefly to state them; otherwise the necessary space could easily have been 
gained by omitting some average Byzantine chaff; such as plate 21 (cf. 20), 31 
(cf. 63), 52 (cf. 53), 62 (cf. 63), 71 f., 78 (cf. 77). 

Every plate is accompanied by a full, if schematic description of the relevant MS. 
Space forbids my entering into detail here, as well as with regard to the extensive 
Prolegomena about Greek paleography and on the textual criticism of the New 
Testament. It must here suffice to say that these constitute the least impressive 
part of the work. 

Most of the photos are clear (not so plates 1, 3, 71 f. and 100). There are full 
indexes. The work of the printer is beyond praise (but for the Greek type); I 
shall not divulge the two misprints I have found. 

To sum up: this is, in its field, a welcome and useful book, the product of 
considerable labour. 


Co-operation Between World Religions: The Essex Hall Lecture, 1952. By 
Leslie I. Edgar. London: Lindsey Press. Pp. 33. 2s. 


Reviewed by Kenneth Twinn (A+¢herton, Lancs.) 


HERE is an eminently realistic, cautious and practical discussion of the points of 
contact of the three monotheistic world religions, by the Senior Minister of the 
London Liberal Jewish Synagogue. After acknowledging the challenge of the 
“one world” of our age to the great religions, Rabbi Edgar deliberately limits 
his field to the three monotheistic faiths, Christianity, Judaism and Islam, in 
contrast to the wider purview of the World Congress of Faiths movement, with 


the contention that the areas of agreement between all religions amount to little 
more than the vague recognition of the “ reality of the spiritual.” Again restricting 
himself to Christianity and Judaism, on the plea of his superficial knowledge of 
Islam, he outlines the scope of a mutual “ dialogue ” between the two, pointing 
out the facets of truth, or “ emphases,” with which they have been concerned, and 
which therefore can be enlarged or enriched by a consideration of the other’s 
religious experiences and teaching. Three such “ dialogues” he suggests: on 
the question of faith in man, with Judaism’s confidence and Christianity’s con- 
sciousness of the “‘ tragic element ” in human history ; on the nature of man, with 
the former’s inclination towards recognition of the goodness and greatness of 
man’s spirit and the latter’s general preoccupation with sin and frustration; and 
on the contribution which Judaism can make to a right ordering of our social 
life and that which Christianity can make towards a fuller understanding of the 
inner spiritual and devotional life of man. 

Besides the enrichment of the several religious systems which would result, 
Rabbi Edgar foresees an increase in the prestige and influence of religion through 
the growth of religious harmony and co-operation, and the re-inspiration of 
civilization with a religious outlook and something like a “ basically unifying 
philosophy,” which are two of the most important needs of our time. 

Rabbi Edgar can find little ground of hope for the co-operation which he 
advocates by the strictly orthodox branches of Judaism and Christianity, and 
naturally places the task fully upon their liberal wings. He pays fitting tribute 
to the pioneer work already accomplished in this field by such liberal scholars 
as C. G. Montefiore (Essex Hall Lecturer, 1918) on the Jewish side, and Travers 
Herford and George Foot Moore on the Christian. Nevertheless, there are some 
orthodox leaders, like Dr James Parkes, who have begun to face the possibility 
and consider the problems involved. Having compared the world religions to 
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different circles, each with a separate focus and a “ clear well-delimiting circum- 
ference ” but with the possibility of extending that circumference and so overlap- 
ping others to some degree while retaining its distinctiveness and individuality, 
Rabbi Edgar powerfully pleads his case in what is his summing-up paragraph, 
as follows: 


Our right course and duty is, then—I am convinced—to work within, but to strive constantly 
to enlarge, the circle of our own religion. To cling steadfastly to our own fundamentals; to 
regard them, with passionate conviction, as the nearest we can get to truth; but—most emphatic- 
ally—not to resist, rather to be eager to promote the enlargement of the circles; to rejoice when 
they overlap and not even arrogantly to shut out the possibility of some reconciliation (now 
having all the appearance of impossibility) through the revolutionary effects of new religious 
knowledge and increased religious experience. On these lines, and on these lines only, can the 
“ dialogue ” between world-religions, full co-operation between them, productively and soundly 
proceed, But immensely productive and creative, I am indeed convinced, such an increasing 
** dialogue ”’ and increasing “‘ co-operation ” would certainly be (p. 25). 


While recognizing the influence of Christianity within the spirits of such men 
as Rabindranath Tagore and of Hinduism in such as C. F. Andrews, I go all the 
way with Rabbi Edgar in thinking that in the long runa more fruitful co-operation 
may be had on the lines he suggests. The difficulties even so are immense: there 
is what seems to me to be the fundamental dilemma of Judaism, which I have 
elsewhere raised (v. Liberal Jewish Monthly, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, April, 1952); 
namely, its “‘ racial ” character, symbolized by its indissoluble link with the Hebrew 
language in a way which does not apply to Latin with Roman Catholicism or Arabic 
with Islam. Islam seems to me also to present a great problem, perhaps because, 
like Rabbi Edgar, my knowledge of it is so superficial: it appears to me to be much 
more difficult to separate the universal, ethical and spiritual elements of Islam 
from the purely superstitious. Perhaps this could be a sequel in the series of 
Essex Hall Lectures, to have an exposition by a Liberal Moslem of the permanent 
contribution of Islam to the religious life of the world. 


The Greeks and the Irrational. By E. R. Dodds. University of California 
Press (in U.K., C.U.P.). Pp. 269, 2 appendices. 375. 6d. 


Reviewed by Ronald Lunt (King Edward’s School, Birmingham) 


Tuts book is the series of eight Sather Classical Lectures delivered at Berkeley 
in 1949. That fact determines the shape of the book. Each chapter is generously, 
not to say profusely, illustrated with upwards of 100 notes and references, running 
usually to a length greater than the chapter itself, and drawn from the classical 
authors and from modern anthropological researches. Two appendices are 
added—on Maenadism and on Theurgy—and then a copious index, demonstrating 
the wide range of themes covered and the depth of the writer’s thought. It 1s 
indeed refreshing in these days of ever narrower specialization to find the robe of 
learning seamless still. These lectures are crammed full of wisdom; and it is a 
triumph to have packed the results of such wide research into eight one-hour 
lectures. 

Professor Dodds’ theme is the religious presuppositions of the classical writers. 
He traces the development and modification of the big words and fundamental 
ideas of the successive ages of Greek culture. He begins with the working of 
uncontrollable ae in the Homeric poems, analysing the psychic intervention of 
unaccountable forces, and what Rudolf Otto called “the experience of the 
numinous.” He traces the development from a Guilt-culture to a Shame-culture, 
demonstrated by the Moral Theology in Greek tragedy. His account of Madness 
and of the trances of the Pythia, amplified by the special appendices, reads strangely 
like the instances of “‘ Enthusiasm ” collected by R. A. Knox in his story of eight- 
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eenth-century ultra-supernaturalism. His thesis is continually illuminated by 
shafts of wit, and illustrations drawn from the most diverse fields. 


Professor Oesterreich once chewed a large quantity of laurel leaves in the interests of science, 
and was disappointed to find himself no more inspired than usual. . . . As for the famous 
“‘ vapours ” to which the Pythia’s inspiration was once confidently ascribed, they are a Hellenistic 


invention (p. 73). 


It is shown how, whether at Delphi or by other means, it was essential for the 
Greeks, as it has been for other peoples down the ages of history, to find religious 
reassurance somewhere: there simply was not a sceptical rationalism such as 
Victorian scholars read back into the texts. The Greeks were as superstitious 
as other peoples, though their superstitions altered or “‘ developed” as the 
Inherited Conglomerate came under the critical eye of a succession of very great 
minds. Their superstitious respect for dreams, combined with other ancient 
practices, suggests to Professor Dodds a link through Orphism with the shamans 
of the North. Here the argument becomes most closely reasoned and perhaps 
unfamiliar: and it must be set on record greatly to the writer’s credit that he 
contrives to keep free of jargon and of question-begging technicalities, and to 
be understandable by the classic, the anthropologist, and the layman. There is 
a remarkable breadth and fitness about his illustrations. The origin of Pytha- 
gorean metempsychosis is to be sought not so much in the stock answer 
“‘Orphism,” but in the traditions of the Northern shamans. For Orpheus is 
shown to be “‘ a Thracian figure of much the same kind as Zalmoxis—a mythical 
shaman ” (p. 147). Inan excellent study of Empedocles he concludes “ puritanism 
not only originated in Greece, but was carried by a Greek mind to its extreme 
theoretical limit.” 

Many a scholar comes under the writer’s condemnation for projecting his own 
preoccupations or unsatisfied religious longings into the distant past. Contrary 
to the view on which most of us were brought up, Euripides is labelled “ the 
irrationalist.” 

The spring-board of the whole book, the starting-point of his quest, would 
seem to be these words from Lecture VI. 


The evidence we have is more than enough to prove that the Great Age of Greek Enlighten- 
ment was also, like our own time, an Age of Persecution—banishment of scholars, blinkering 
of thought, and even burning of books. This distressed and puzzled nineteenth century professors 
who had not our advantage of familiarity with this kind of behaviour. It puzzled them the more 
because it happened at Athens, “‘ the school of Hellas,” “ the headquarters of philosophy,” 
and so far as our information goes, nowhere else. 


“e 


The seventh Lecture is on Plato, and a reassessment of his Guardians: ‘‘ in 
principle he accepts Burckhardt’s dichotomy—rationalism for the few, magic 
for the many” (p. 212). His rationalism however is quickened with ideas that 
once were magical; and on the other hand his “‘ incantations ”’ are made to serve 
rational ends. His recognition of the importance of affective elements carried 
him beyond the limits of fifth century rationalism. 

The final lecture, entitled the Fear of Freedom, treats, first of all, of the Stoic 
and Epicurean attempts to purge the tradition, and then of the disintegration of 
the Inherited Conglomerate, the rise of occultism, and the decline of Greek 
rationalism. Why did this come to pass? Most of the accepted accounts are 
reviewed and found wanting. How was it that Christianity found and had to 
fight—not by any means always successfully—against widespread superstition 
and irrationalism even at the heart of the civilized world? The Professor ends on 
a solemn and sombre note, pointing to the parallelism with our own day, when 
it would again appear that, in the words of André Malraux, “‘ Western civilization 
has begun to doubt its own credentials.” 

This is an important, an attractive and an original book. It is important because 
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it throws a wholly new light on the categories of Greek thought at a time when 
our valuation of the Classics is, as it seems to your reviewer, very apt to be false. 
It is attractive because it calls into play such a wide diversity of themes and 
methods—it is a wonderful demonstration of the true integration we so greatly 
need, 

Two regrets I have: the first may be quite unjustified. When we have been 
given so much in so small a compass, is it fair to ask for more? But I did hope 
that Professor Dodds would show where into his scheme of things that most 
interesting word, devvds, fits. My second regret is the price, necessitated by 
publication in the U.S.A. The book is the sort of book we want, but its price 
is the sort that to-day only libraries, and not all of them, can pay. 


Religion in Britain since 1900. By G. Stephens Spinks. London: Andrew 
Dakers. Pp. viii + 248. 18s. 
Reviewed by John Marsh (University of Nottingham) 


Ir is notoriously difficult to write a history of one’s own age, and the difficulties 
are likely to be peculiarly operative in the field of religion, in which human 
presuppositions and prejudices are normally stronger than elsewhere. The 
retired Editor of the H1sserr JouRNAL has had the assistance of Dr E. L. Allen 
and Dr James Parkes, and the discerning reader will know at once that he must 
expect an account of the last fifty years that is coloured by a Liberal, Modern, 
anti-Barthian approach. It is no discredit to a book that it should be thus written 
from definite presuppositions, and there are places in this volume where the 
procedure amply justifies itself, for example in Dr Parkes’ chapter on “‘ The 
Churches and the Social Order ”—one of the best in the book. But the chief 
count against the book is not that it is ready to use chapter headings like “‘ British 
Theology and The Great Blight,” but that it is either unaware of, or has refused 
to give place to, some of the most significant religious figures and movements 
of these last fifty years. 

Thus in the chapter on the Universities, good though it is, there is quite an 
insufficient account of the formation in almost all the provincial Universities 
of Chairs or Departments of Theology; and of the rapid rise, in recent years, of 
Denominational Societies in such a way as to jeopardize the existence and 
function of the Student Christian Movement. Nor is there anything like sufficient 
place given to the fact (whether palatable or not) that there has been a remarkable 
recrudescence of Evangelical pietism and of Fundamentalism among University 
Undergraduates of recent years. One would have liked this chapter, which could 
have so well reflected, as the Universities do, the story of society as a whole, to 
have traced the effect of different movements and streams of thought upon the 
undergraduate religious community. A study of the varied reaction of students 
to Oxford Groups, to ‘‘ Barthianism,” to “‘ Modernism ”’ itself, and latterly to a 
renewed Fundamentalism would have been a most useful diagnosis of our age 
in the always lively sample that a University provides. 

In matters theological the story seems very incomplete for any sensitive British 
theologian, of whatever theological persuasion. Perhaps the main story of these 
last fifty years has been wrought out in terms of our attitude to the Bible, and it 
is here that perhaps the greatest name in British Biblical Scholarship finds mention 
only as part of a “‘ crack ” made at an SCM Swanwick about “ loving the Lord 
thy Dodd and thy Niebuhr as thyself.” Dodd has been perhaps the most signifi- 
cant single Biblical scholar of our time, and no attempt to write the history of 
these past years can even pretend to adequacy without discussing and evaluating 
his contribution. 

It is never easy to determine in relation to what standards the judgements of 
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religious history have to be made. Here, perhaps, is the greatest weakness of the 
book. It shares the hesitancy of its own world of thought. It knows that it is 
anti-Barthian (though it has not assessed the very widespread repercussions that 
Barth has had on the thinking of almost all of us in these islands—he has created 
a new “climate” of judgement) but it does not know in what terms to assess 
retreat and advance. There is a passing (but only a passing) hint that it is in the 
end a matter of numbers of adherents to the different churches. But if, as I think 
and hope, the authors do not mean to assert this, in terms of what are we to assess 
the fortunes of that Liberal theology which underlies these interesting and provo- 
cative essays? I have a residual doubt whether the story of our times can be 
written by anyone who has not only lived through the challenges to Liberalism 
that other forces have made, but has gone with them and known at first hand 
the actual changes that the new perspectives have conditioned. Perhaps the last 
word about the book should be that its friends can weli “‘ take it as read,” but that 
for its questioners and opponents it is compulsory reading ! 


Social Psychology. By W.J.H. Sprott. London: Methuen. Pp. xiv + 268. 
205. 


Reviewed by John Cohen (Birkbeck College, London) 


PROFESSOR SpRorTrT has a well-earned reputation for writing text-books which 
are both learned and readable. This book, well-versed and mature in judgement, 
will enhance his reputation still further. It is divided into three parts, the first 
dealing with groups, situations, crowds and leadership, the second with the social 
determination of ‘‘ faculties ” and human development, and the third with selected 
applications of social psychology. The scope of social psychology is taken to be 
more or less the same as that of psychology in general, the “‘ reality ” which it 
studies being the “‘ social situation.” ‘‘ Social situations are the beginning and end 
of our subject.” This is happily a far cry both from the industrious attitude- 
measurers and from those who limit the field to the study of perception. 

The main task which Professor Sprott set himself is to give an ordered account 
of the results of recent research and a coherent interpretation of them. He is not 
concerned with problems of methodology or techniques of enquiry, nor, except 
in passing, with basic theoretical issues. He leans much on the evidence of 
cultural anthropology, drawing heavily from such psychologically inclined 
writers as Linton, Kardiner, Mead and Kluckhohn. ‘The reader should be 
warned, however, that the contemporary school of British ‘‘ structural ” anthro- 
pologists do not by any means see eye to eye with their American “ cultural ” 
counterparts. 

In one notable respect Professor Sprott has succeeded where many others have 
failed, namely, in synthesizing concepts from sociology, anthropology, history 
and economics. A good example is his discussion of the place of historical 
materialism in social psychology in which he is able to show the compatibility of 
a limited economic determinism with psychological theory. 

It is unfair to take an author to task for not having written a book the reviewer 
would like him to have written. With this reservation one may be permitted 
perhaps to make certain suggestions. First, a clearer distinction might with 
advantage have been made throughout the book between the language of data 
and the language of constructs. Secondly, the work of Lewin (without his special 
notation) would seem to deserve a much fuller treatment. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the chief concepts and methods of research in social psychology 
to-day owe more to the inspiration of Lewin than to any other contemporary 
psychologist. Thirdly, much more might be said on the bearing of psychiatry 
on social psychology. 
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The deplorable time-lag in publication makes it impossible for any book 
nowadays to be strictly up-to-date. This is particularly so in rapidly growing 
subjects like psychology. During the past year or two there have been many 
developments which Professor Sprott has been unable to embody in his book 
but which he is certain to include in subsequent editions which are bound to 
appear. In the U.S., for example, there has been the work of the many investi- 
gators associated with the U.S. Navy’s wide-flung projects on social behaviour, 
and in this country there have been the important studies of Professor Penrose. 
Nevertheless Professor Sprott’s book may claim to be the best introduction to 
social psychology available to the English reader. Its attractive style, breadth 
of view, and freedom from turgid masses of verbiage which certain rival texts 
have led us to expect in works of this kind, make it a distinguished newcomer to 
our book-shelves. 


Ethics and the History of Philosophy. By C.D. Broad. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. Pp. xi+ 274. 215. 
The Claim of Morality. By N. H. G. Robinson. Gollancz. Pp. 333. 21. 


Reviewed by J. D. Mabbott (5+. John’s College, Oxford) 


THESE “ selected essays ” > by Professor Broad fall into three sections. That 
entitled ‘‘ Biography ” includes obituary or commemorative notices of Newton, 
Locke, Sidgwick, McTaggart, and W. E. Johnson. Of these the dozen pages on 
Newton’s achievements are perhaps the most interesting. The second section, 
“* Philosophy of Science,” includes papers on Francis Bacon, The New Philosophy 
(Bruno to Descartes) and the Clarke-Leibniz letters. The account of Bacon’s 
philosophy is straightforward and unexciting. The other two papers are examples 


of Broad’s work as an expositor of the philosophy of science at its best. ‘‘ The 
New Philosophy ” gives a brilliant brief account of scholastic science and philo- 
sophy and shows just how important were the moves by which Galileo and 
Descartes broke with them and brought about the greatest revolution in the history 
of thought. The analysis of the Clarke-Leibniz correspondence is an equally 
valuable account of one of the most important documents in the whole history of 
scientific thinking. But the third section, ‘‘ Ethics,” will probably be of most 
general interest to philosophers. This includes four papers. That on “ Psycho- 
logical Egoism” shows Broad’s usual minute care and accuracy but it lacks 
interest or originality and it reaches the unexciting conclusion that Psychological 
Egoism is not an adequate theory of human motivation. But perhaps it is well 
that non-philosophical audiences should be reminded of Bishop Butler’s conclu- 
sive set of arguments every fifty years or so. The other three papers are a different 
matter. They reach the following three conclusions: that freewill, as usually 
understood to be implied by moral obligation, is an illusion, and that moral 
obligation, in the full sense, is an illusion too; that those who believe they ought 
not to fight for their country should commit suicide; and that it is almost impos- 
sible to decide whether another person’s action is conscientious and that therefore 
our Tribunals have been given a task which cannot be satisfactorily performed. 
But, as often with Professor Broad, the nature of his conclusions is of less interest 
than the careful analysis which goes to support them. The dissection of con- 
scientious action is a compendium of accurate distinctions essential to moral 
psychology. The most important paper in the book is the Inaugural Lecture 
(1934) on ‘‘ Determinism, Indeterminism, and Libertarianism ”—the more useful 
for having been long unobtainable. 

The papers here collected have all been previously published (four of them in 
Tue Hrspert JourNaL), and their sources show that they were originally meant 
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to appeal to a wider circle than that of professional philosophers. They are 
written with a clarity and directness which fully justify this claim. Professor 
Broad says that, if this volume receives a reasonably wide circulation, he will 
publish a further selection of papers (on Politics, Religion, and Psychical 
Research). It is to be hoped that this hypothetical obligation will be made 
categorical. 

Dr Robinson’s book begins with a useful analysis of the main thread of English 
ethics up to 1939; and it is from ‘‘ The Foundations of Ethics” by Sir David 
Ross that his own argument takes its start. He holds that during this develop- 
ment the three main notions of morals—right, good, and morally good—have 
fallen apart and a new effort is required to relate them. He begins with an analysis 
of ‘‘action” aimed to show that “‘ right” (and its equivalents ‘‘ ought” and 
‘duty ”’) is applied to changes which an agent wills and takes to be within his 
power and takes for granted he is bringing about. Only this ‘ subjective ” 
account, he thinks, satisfies the two basic assumptions of ordinary moral con- 
sciousness that a man who obeys his own conscience does his duty and that 
‘* ought ” implies “‘ can.” He goes on to argue that ‘‘ action ” to which “ right ” 
is applied must include motive. In all these respects he opposes Ross’s conclusions 
and for convincing reasons. 

The “‘ situation ” which requires and determines the right action is also sub- 
jective—the facts and possible solutions as the agent sees them. Here too his case 
rests on solid grounds, some of them those by which Prichard converted Ross. 
There is one exception. When the situation appears mistakenly to the agent 
because of his own wishful thinking he fails in his duty; for the duty of thinking 
fairly about the situation is a part of all duties. This seems doubtful, and the 
alternative theory (here rejected) that it is a distinct and prior duty has much in its 
favour. 

** Right ” and “ wrong ” are held to be social terms, with Kant’s support—for 
‘*a law made and obeyed by a single individual alone is a travesty of law.” But 
Kant’s law is categorically binding on the agent and on other rational beings if 
any. That there are others is surely an empirical fact. Dr Robinson supports his 
conclusion by saying that every duty implies a right belonging to someone else 
and that morally good and bad apply to a man in solitude but right and ought and 
duty do not. These points are doubtful, but Dr Robinson states the objeciions to 
them fairly and tries to meet them. He seems, however, to retract this narrow 
use of “ right ” and ‘“‘ duty ” later when he says (p. 293) that “‘ the principle of 
duty is binding and supreme in every conceivable moral situation.” 

Dr Robinson reviews the theories which connect “‘ right” with “ moraily 
good” and with “‘ good ” (consequences) and rejects them. The third alter- 
native (that of Ross) which connects rightness with the particular characteristics 
of actions results in a pluralism of principles and raises the problem of conflict. 
This conflict is a conflict of duties and not of claims or responsibilities or any- 
thing else, and its solution takes us beyond duty to the good. He finds in Joseph’s 
conception of a form of life whose ptinciples give rise to moral rules a clue to the 
nature of the good. But he differs from Joseph in (a) eliminating all utilitarian 
considerations, (b) rejecting degrees of goodness, (¢) demanding that the ideal 
should be one single all-embracing system of relationships. 

The book marks a welcome return to the growing tradition of moral theory in 
the face of the recent distractions of destructive positivism, irrational existential- 
ism, and over-subtle verbal analysis. Its clarity, honesty, and care make it a 
worthy successor to this great tradition, and in many modest and unobtrusive ways 
it both clarifies and carries further the development of ethics from the point 
reached by the debates of the thirties. Professor Macmurray is right when he 
says, in the Introduction, that “‘ it deserves the attention of all intelligent and 


serious-minded people.” 
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The Gospel According to St Mark. By Vincent Taylor. London: Macmillan. 
1952. Pp. xx + 696. jos. 
Reviewed by W. H. Cadman (Oxford) 


In this work Dr Vincent Taylor has addressed himself to the task of writing a 
commentary in which the gains from the labours of many scholars, especially 
during the last half-century or so, in the whole field of Markan studies may be seen. 
There can be no doubt that the book will render precious service to the Christian 
Church for years to come. 

In an Introduction of 149 pages, Dr Taylor discusses critical, grammatical, 
theological and historical questions connected with this Gospel. The Com- 
mentary itself, where the amount of close scholarly work put in on the Markan 
material is usually most gratifying, runs from p. 151 to p. 615. Then comes a 
section of additional notes. It is a weighty book throughout, but the reader will 
find a simplicity in the presentation to carry him along. 

Naturally on occasion one is left with a desire to sound the author’s mind 
further on the question under discussion, as when he is considering if it should or 
should not be held that the Last Supper coincided with the Jewish Passover meal. 
His treatment of this problem follows the usual lines, and it cannot be said that he 
has made out a better case than others have done before him for an inclination to 
accept the Johannine rather than the Markan representation on this point. What, 
however, might perhaps have emerged if he had widened the basis of the inquiry 
and included in it the observance of the Passover in the Church? The fact that 
St Mark and St John are in agreement about the week-day on which Jesus died 
and yet are at variance as to whether it was the day of the Jewish Passover would 
itself suggest the possibility that the reason for this divergent testimony may be 
connected with the different ways of celebrating the Christian Passover in Rome 
and in Asia before the two Gospels were written. 

Another wish of some of Dr Taylor’s readers is likely to be that he had recorded 
more of his own ideas about the “‘ Son of Man ” problem in its entirety. There is 
still no theory which by general consent explains the use of this title in St Mark 
with reference alike to the public ministry of Jesus, the Passion, the Resurrection 
and the Parousia, and takes into account Markan interest in the ‘‘ Messianic 
Secret.” In any attempt to produce such a theory it is important that what may 
have been the possibilities of misunderstanding the Aramaic term usually believed 
to lie behind the title should be known, as Dr Taylor makes clear enough; but in 
his note on “ bar-nasha ” (p. 197) he attributes to Dalman an opinion about its 
meaning which is in need of reconsideration in the light of Fiebig’s later conclu- 
sions from an examination (in his monograph ‘‘ Der Menschensohn ”’) of Aramaic 
passages in which the expression occurs. According to Fiebig ‘‘ bar-nasha ” was 
in use with the senses of ‘* man,” ‘‘a man,” “‘ someone.” 

Again, whilst Dr Taylor has written usefully about the conception of the King- 
dom of God in St Mark, both in the Introduction and in comments on passages 
in the Gospel, a more sustained and discerning effort with the whole subject at 
some point in the book would have been welcome. On p. 166 weare referred back 
to the Introduction for a ‘“‘detailed discussion of this dominating idea,” but we do 
not get anything like that. Perhaps it will appear to some of Dr Taylor’s readers that 
he has missed an opportunity here to do all that he might have done to direct atten- 
tion to the importance of approaching the study of St Mark from the standpoint of 
the total eschatological outlook of its own contents. On p. 114, after observing 
that Jesus thought of the Kingdom as still to come, he adds that He also spoke of 
it as ‘‘ present in Himself and in His ministry,” and that “‘in a true sense He taught 
a ‘realized eschatology’.” In that case, easy though it is to see why he goes on to 
doubt whether “‘ these very distinctive ideas find clear expression in Mark,” it 
should nevertheless be maintained that every page of the Gospel exhibits them. 
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In a short review a limit has to be set to the number of wishes that some ques- 
tions had received further attention from Dr Taylor, and only one more can be 
mentioned. On pp. 249-250 stands a detached note called ‘‘ The Literary Form 
of the Parable ” where—with allowance made for the possibility of the presence 
in a parable of references to the immediate situation of Jesus—approval is given 
to Jiilicher’s principle that the parable as used by Jesus illustrated a single important 
truth and did it clearly. It would be interesting to know whether Dr Taylor 
thinks that any further modification of Jiilicher’s view is called for in consequence 
of more recent work on the parables of Palestinian Rabbis, which, as it has appeared, 
might not always be clear illustrations of the truth under contemplation nor 
invariably distinguishable in clean-cut fashion from allegory. 

New Testament scholars will no doubt come across a great deal of familiar 
learning in Dr Taylor’s book, but they will also find things in it for themselves. 
As for the clergy and theological students, they have reason indeed to be deeply 
grateful to him. 


Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South India. By M. N. Srinivas. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. xii + 246. 305. 
Akan Traditions of Origin. By Eva L. R. Meyerowitz. London: Faber and 
Faber. Pp. 129. 305. 

Reviewed by W. S. Urquhart (Torphins) 


THE first of these books might seem to have a large title for a small subject, but 
Dr Srinivas has constructed a most readable and useful account of the historical 
origins and inner social structure of this state and has illuminated its relationships 
to the rest of India. 

Coorg is a small country, south-west of Mysore in peninsular India, rather less 
than 1,600 square miles in extent and with 2 population under 200,000, but it has 
an importance beyond itself and its people have often occupied high positions. 
It has been martial in its tendencies, and as a symbol of this we might note that the 
present Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army is a Coorg. 

The author gives us a minute picture of Coorg society, emphasizing the 
fundamental character of the oka, or joint-family system, but indicating further 
loyalties to the village, or groups of villages, and to the more universal caste 
organization. The first of these he describes as “‘ vertical spread ” and the second 
as “‘ horizontal spread.” His conception of religion might be regarded as on the 
whole behaviouristic, deepening the significance of the daily life from morning to 
evening and from birth to death. There is aot much elevation about this religion, 
but it seems to reveal the meaning of ordinary actions and to strengthen the 
feelings of solidarity and responsibility. ‘Those in western countries who are 
striving, sometimes rather despondingly, to check the urban drift and to revive 
interest in agriculture, or to relieve the monotony of modern industry by a renewal 
of the medizval craftsman’s pride in handicraft, might learn rpuch from the close 
association in Coorg between religion and daily work. 

Dr Srinivas is always on his guard against superficiality, and warns us repeatedly 
to beware of over-simplification, especially in connection with the problems of 
caste. Probably his chapter on Hinduism is one of the most valuable, for it 
epitomises the wider significance of the book, which aims at showing the affiliation 
between the religious and social practices of Coorg and those of India as a whole. 
The term “‘ sanskritization ” is fittingly used to define the process, and the history 
and customs of Coorg are made to illustrate the manner in which the Hindu 
pantheon becomes enlarged by the annexation of new characters from amongst 
the local deities, and how, on the other hand, the Coorg gods and goddesses 
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acquired wider significance by becoming identified with Hindu objects of worship. 
The continuity is emphasized, for example, by a beautiful description of the ritual 
of fire and light, which carries us back in thought to the ancient worship of Agni, 
the most intimate of the Vedic gods, epitomising the associations of the family, 
and yet also affording material for philosophical speculation, as the connection of 
the different hearth-fires suggests the problem, ever recurrent for higher Hindu 
thought, of the relationship of the One and the Many. Again, unity of worship is 
shown by reference to the diffusion of the cult of river worship. The Kavéri in 
Coorg and the Ganges in North India both evoke the deepest reverence, and 
there is a trinitarian conception associated with each, according to which, with its 
special tributary, it is connected with a hidden mysterious third river, imaginary 
rather than actual, the Saraswati in North India and the Sujyoti in the South. The 
connection is made more precise and material by the additional belief that there is a 
secret underground channel through which the water of the Ganges flows south- 
wards to mingle with that of the Kavéri. There are many illustrations of this 
character which make the book both a fascinating study of its own particular 
subject and also- profoundly significant for the study of India’s religion as a 
whole. 

Mrs Meyerowitz has the same awareness as the Indian writer of the connection 
between the limited field she studies in Africa and the country of which it forms a 
part. Not long ago she published a book on The Sacred State of the Akan (reviewed 
in THE HrpBert JourNAL, April 1952), and in it she promised a second volume 
which would show “ the importance of Akan culture for the understanding of 
ancient Egyptian and Near East ritual and beliefs,” thus relating the Gold Coast 
(the land of the Akan) to the rest of North Africa. But we have still to wait for 
the fulfilment of this promise, and her more recent book seems rather to be a 
digression from her more comprehensive purpose, although she herself describes 
it as one of a trilogy. The book before us is excellently produced, and abounds in 
useful appendices, chronological tables, maps and other adjuncts. The treatment, 
however, is severely historical, and we look almost in vain for any vivid presenta- 
tion of social conditions and ritual customs. Her material is certainly very in- 
tractable, and it is difficult to see how she could have produced a unified study of 
the multifarious tribes who make up the population of the Gold Coast and its 
neighbourhood. She traces with great detail the migrations southwards of the 
Akan tribes as they moved from the Sahara towards the sea, from the country 
round about Timbuktu towards the region of the Ashanti kingdom. Her period 
of time is immense—from 1000 A.D. down almost to the present day, and she has 
no written records to go upon. Her only resources were her own indefatigable 
energy, incessant travelling, and interminable conversations with ail sorts of 
people possessing different degrees of authority in their widely separated com- 
munities. She herself confesses that “‘an immense amount of material is lost 
when traditions are passed on only by word of mouth,” but she has done much to 
repair the loss. Still we think that even more might have been done towards the 
production of a unified result, and the chapter in which she attempts a summary 
of her conclusions is hardly an adequate compensation for the unrelieved particu- 
larity of the rest of the book. Even the maps, useful as they are for each section, 
might have been more closely co-ordinated, out of compassion for the reader who 
loses himself in the maze and begins to wonder whether there is really a way out 
towards a conjunct view of this extraordinarily interesting but apparently unco- 
ordinated people. They all seem so different, but their history presents certain 
persistent types, and their institutions are marvellously similar. ‘Fhe concluding 
volume of Mrs Meyerowitz’s trilogy will be looked forward to with an expectation 
which has been stimulated but not satisfied by this intermediate member of the 


series. 
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Heralds of a Liberal Faith. Edited by Samuel A. Eliot. Volume IV: The 
Pilots. Boston: Beacon Press, U.S.A. Pp. xxvii + 273. $4.50. 


Reviewed by H. McLachlan (Liverpoo/) 


Tuts is the fourth volume in a series—the first published in 1910—edited by Dr 
Eliot, and, with its Introduction constitutes also his memorial. 

Its three predecessors contained over 500 memoirs of American Unitarian 
ministers from 1750 to 1900, and of the 200 here commemorated all but six were 
personally known to the editor. All are representative leaders of different types. 
Their national origins, as we might expect in the U.S.A., exhibit great diversity, 
including five born in England, two in Scotland, and one in Wales, and one each 
in Finland, Holland, Bohemia, Iceland, Norway and Syria. Hence the liberal 
gospel in America has been preached in many tongues. 

English Unitarians are greatly indebted in more ways than one to many American 
divines whose lives are here sketched. 

Francis Greenwood Peabody (1847-1930) was a professor of Harvard for over 
thirty years, one time Dean of the Divinity School, the first exchange professor 
from America at Berlin University, and author of many notable works including 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question. "Two volumes of addresses entitled Mornings in 
the College Chapel, in the words of Dr Eliot, “‘ reveal how much it is possible to 
say, and to say well, in the space of six minutes.”” Many who listen every morning 
to B.B.C. ministers who would “ Lift up our hearts ” would be grateful if now 
and again they could hear the choice words and inspiring thoughts of Francis 
Peabody. 

Many ministers were biographers of their predecessors, and lives worthy of 
honourable mention include those of Parker and Channing by Chadwick, 
Martineau by Jackson, and, above all, Gannett’s life of his father (1875) which, as 
Dr Eliot observes, ‘‘ is more than a biography and the best account of the early 
days (from 1620) of the Unitarian movement in America.” Chadwick’s pen was 
never still, and he left behind him 1,249 sermons and 2,000 book reviews. 

The first American woman to be regularly ordained was Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell (1825-1921) who, with her husband, quickly found her way into the 
Unitarian fellowship. In the Chicago World’s Parliament of Religions (1893) she 
spoke on “‘ Women in the Pulpit.” The women ministers appear to have been 
exceptionally long-lived—five nonagenarians and several octogenarians. In 1900 
there were twenty-nine in the ministry, in 1948 only twelve. 

One of the distinguished men of letters was Samuel McChord Crothers (1857- 
1927), who received honorary degrees from four American universities, and was 
widely known as a gifted lecturer. The editor compares him with Emerson, 
others compare him with Lamb. One singular achievement by a German minister 
was “‘ the transformation of a German-speaking congregation into an English- 
speaking one and the affiliation of the Church with the American Unitarian 
Association.” William Wallace Fenn (1862-1932), whose maternal ancestors were 
Seventh Day Baptists and paternal ancestors Trinitarian Congregationalists, 
became Professor of Theology in the Harvard Divinity School. American Unit- 
arian hymn-writers have contributed to the hymnals of almost every Christian 
Church, and, amongst others, the names of Samue] Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, E. H. Sears, W. C. Gannett and F. L. Hosmer, are familiar 
to all students of hymnology. Johnson’s hymn beginning 


** City of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublime,” 


was sung by a great congregation at the opening of Liverpool Cathedral on 
Saturday, July 19, 1924. It has been announced by the B.B.C. as the composition of 
the famous Lichfield lexicographer and also by the Mayor of Lichfield on the 
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occasion of a Johnson celebration in his native city. On October 27, 1933, when 
I laid a foundation stone for a block of houses erected by the Manchester Housing 
Ltd., the ceremony opened with Johnson’s hymn which the late Canon Shimwell 
had selected as an Anglican hymn, but Dr Earl M. Wilbur, the American historian, 
then my guest, quickly assured him he was mistaken. 

Edward Everett Hale (1822-1909) was the son of an editor and boasted he was 
*‘ cradled in the sheets of the Boston Daily Advertiser.” He entered Harvard at 
thirteen, and in due course became a preacher, editor and social reformer. In 1871 
he published an article on ‘‘ The United States of Europe,” and in 1885 preached 
on the need for a “‘ Supreme Court of the Nations.” In 1903 he was appointed 
Chaplain to the United States Senate. 

Brooke Herford and Robert Collyer were English born. The former returned 
to his native land with an honorary D.D. from Harvard, the latter on his last visit 
to Yorkshire (1908) received the honorary degree of D.Litt. from Leeds Univer- 
sity and the Freedom of Ilkley when he opened its Carnegie Library. 

Minot Judson Savage (1841-1918), one time colleague with Collyer in New 
York, was a popular preacher and a copious writer. Two editions of his first 
book, Christianity the Science of Manhood, we are told, “‘ were hailed with enthusiasm 
by the orthodox press. The third edition, published unchanged after he became a 
Unitarian, was condemned with equal heartiness by the very same papers.” 

This volume of biographical sketches, like its predecessors, proves how much 
more interesting than movements are the men and women who make them. 


The Ramayana of Valmiki. Vol. 1. Balakanda and Ayodhyakanda. 155. 6d. 


The World Within the Mind (Yoga Vasishtha). 
By Hari Prasad Shastri. London: Shanti Sadan. 8%. 6d. 


Reviewed by K. V. Gajendragadkar (Go/e Colony, India) 


RAMAYANA has been one of the perennial sources of inspiration of all later poets, 
philosophers and kings in India, The History of Shrirama’s Dynasty, and parti- 
cularly the vivid account of the holy life of Shri Rama would fill one’s mind with 
admiration, love and respect. There is not a single anecdote or a single incident 
in the whole Epic which does not breathe kindness, benevolence, justice and 
truth. The story, first sung in verse by the ancient poet Valmiki, has inspired 
many a poet in all provincial languages in India. Particularly in almost every 
house in the United Provinces one would hear the poetic stanzas of Shri Tulsidasa’s 
Ramayana sung with all devotion. This immortal Epic Shri Hari Prasad Shastri 
has succeeded in presenting in a lucid, limpid and fluent language, retaining as 
far as possible the unique beauties and peculiarities of the original work. The 
selection of the passages is very happy, and the narration gives all the important 
events of the Epic. The whole volume reads like a novel. The conversations 
are vivid, and lend a realistic tinge to the narration. All the characters in the 
Epic are very finely depicted, and they leave an indelible impression on the minds 
of the readers. The graphic description of King Dasharatha’s filial affection, the 
highly interesting story of King Sagar, the account of the combat between 
Vishwamitra and Vishishtha—representing Spiritual and Military Powers, the 
absolutely selfless love of Laxmana and Bharata for Rama, the tragic death of King 
Dashratha on account of his separation from his son, the desolate condition of 
Ayodhya after the departure of Rama, the beauties of mount Chitrakuta and of 
the forest Dandkaranya—all these deserve special attention. There are, however, 
two great defects in the book, which we should like the author to remove in the 
next edition: (i) all proper names should be transliterated according to the 
standard system of transliteration, to enable English readers to pronounce them 
correctly; and (ii) an introduction should be written, explaining briefly the 
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literary, ethical, philosophical and spiritual significance of the Epic. On the whole 
the book is useful to all students of Social Sciences, and especially to those of 
ancient Indian culture. 


The World Within the Mind claims to contain the traditional Yogic teachings. It 
has two parts: the first part gives a brief account of Ahdyatma Yoga in seven 
discourses, while the second part contains a very interesting account of the story 
of Queen Chudala. We are told that even-mindedness is the end of all Yoga, and 
this can be achieved by devotion to God and Guru, and by constant practice of 
Yoga. Passions and appetites dim the slender light of reason. They should be 
controlled and subdued. This can be done only by practising virtue, and living 
in the company of the saints (Sat-Sanga). Exercise of dispassion, single-minded 
service of the teacher, control of breath, meditation on the name of God, study 
of the Shastras, abolition of all egoism, would alone enable a devotee to realize 
the identity of his own self with God. Equanimity expands the soul and gladdens 
the mind. With perfect realization of the Absolute goes perfect peace, and such 
a devotee becomes free from all fear of death and dualism. The same Yoga is 
preached by Queen Chudala to her husband. But in order to impress him, she 
assumes the form of a Brahmachari, and thus ultimately succeeds in taking the 
King through all the stages of Yoga, till he realizes his own self, and becomes 
blessed. He returns to his kingdom, rules over it wisely, and his rule is perfect. 

The passages selected give but a scrappy account of Yoga-Vashishta, which is 
one of the classical works on the Vedantic Philosophy. The philosophical and 
the mystical teachings ought to have been arranged and classified logically, and 
the contents presented in a systematic fashion to convince the modern readers of 
the great value of this ancient work. The author has failed to do so. The stray 
and disconnected passages in this book are likely to convey a very poor and 
wrong impression on the minds of Western readers. 

The printing and get-up of both the books leave nothing to be desired, and the 
prices are quite reasonable. 


Der Rigveda. Translated into German by Karl Friedrich Geldner. Harvard 
Oriental Series, Vols. 33, 34, 35. Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xix + 
490, v + 435, v-+ 422. England: O.U.P., 3 volumes 1305. 


Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


THESE three volumes contain the reprint of Vol. I of Geldner’s translations and 
annotations to the ten books of the Rigveda of which the first publication began 
in 1923 in Goettingen and Leipzig and to which now Vols. II and III are added. 
This new edition is again published in German and printed in Germany. 

How, then, is it that after nearly thirty years since the first publication it is 
expedient for the Harvard Press to re-edit this German book? The answer lies 
in the Rigveda itself, in its inyportance and its difficulties. 

The Rigveda, the collection of “‘ Religious Hymns,” is the first written document 
of the whole Indo-Aryan literature (from the second millennium B.c.). It is the 
meeting-point of Aryan (Indo-Persian) texts and those of the later separated Indian 
and Persian tongues. It further contains wider Indo-European trends and general 
world-thought of a still earlier period. The Rigveda reveals pre-historic, proto- 
historic and specialized historic elements. It is the common treasure-trove for the 
historian of sociology, anthropology and religion. Furthermore, it is the investiga- 
tion ground for the philologist and linguist. Many grammatical and syntactic 
formations, constructions and terms which later became obsolete are here still 
in extant use. They serve to stimulate studies of comparative philology and 
lexicography. These intricate values of Rigvedic literature represent the import- 
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ance, and at the same time the difficulties, of Rigvedic studies. Many periods of 
thought which have preceded the Veda have still left their mark in Vedic formula- 
tions. Besides, within the ten books of the Rigveda itself a further development 
is evident. The first and tenth books are a kind of framework which is later laid 
around the earlier collections of praise, appeasement and defined demands towards 
the gods of deified natural phenomena and deified historical heroes. Around this 
Rigvedic kernel grows in these later books philosophical and magical thought 
which still further developed in the following periods. As such the Rigveda 
provides the investigation-ground for both groups of research: the universal 
theological and ethnological studies and those of the Sanskritist proper who is 
mainly concerned with the later classical Indian literature. The Rigveda is also 
productive as “‘ excavation-site ” for the historian and the psychologist. Actual 
historical reminiscences and legends are here interwoven. Ancient myths are 
presented here in a stage of disappearing and also re-appearing. In addition, the 
Rigveda is the transition-stage of early deictic gesture-language and later abstract 
theoretical diction. Remnants of pre-written literature here are inter-mixed with 
the recital of later texts in a finally fixed form. In the Rigvedic diction still can be 
found survival of gesture-demonstrations towards the object in question which 
is visible in its characteristic colour, and as such can ambiguously signify anything 
yellow, etc. (a man, a plant, an animal or the sun-god recognized by his golden 
rays). ‘These appellations of colour provide proper-names which actually are only 
attributive designations of sight or functions. Only the context explains which 
object of the yellow or other categories is presently meant. 

A last word about the significance of the Rigveda for the scholar of comparative 
theology. All the various stages of Pantheism, Theopanism, Polytheism and 
“* Henotheism ” (one God is presently supreme, but never unique) are here laid bare. 
This richness of possible kinds of interest in, and approach to, the Rigveda is what 
established the importance and also the difficulties of Rigvedic research, It has taken, 
and will still take, many generations of scholars, before all the possibilities of 
Rigvedic studies are exhausted. Whether the Rigvedic interpretation ever will, and 
can be, fixed and stabilized to certainties, must remain doubtful. Rigvedic studies 
are fruitful because of their fertile ambiguities. Why, then, reprint for the English- 
speaking world of to-day—even in its original German form—Geldner’s life-work 
gradually conceived and scholarly formulated three decades ago? Geldner was a 
scholar of the good old type of thorough and painstaking studies, equally versed 
in classical Sanskrit and ancient Vedic Sanskrit and as much at home in the sister 
language and literature of the Rigveda, in the Persian Avesta. He was also an 
expert in the later epic literature of India, in the Mahabharata and Rimayana—a 
range of knowledge which determines his Rigvedic translations and interpreta- 
tions. These special features of Geldner’s scholarship tinge, in a way, his outlook 
on the Rigveda. Accordingly, he pursued those universal legends and narratives 
in the Rigveda which survived in the later classical literature of India or which 
are retained in the neighbouring field of Avesta. The general ethnologist, theo- 
logian and philosopher would probably, due to their own interests, sometimes 
concentrate more on the universal background of sociology and primitive rites 
or on the emergence of philosophical concepts. But these apparent drawbacks of 
Geldner’s interpretations may be seen as assets. In a way, the self-restraint of 
Geldner as an Avesta-Rigvedic and classical Sanskrit scholar is an advantage. His 
lines are clear, while giving a more limited direction and guidance through the 
productive chaos of early and embryonic classical elements. Rigvedic studies are 
an unending, but ever-stimulating research, and up till now we have not found a 
more reliable and trustworthy general pathfinder through this fertile jungle of 
early Indian thought. Detailed and specialized studies, it is true, have since been 
undertaken, but none of them presents a work so comprehensive and impartial as 
Geldner’s. 
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In addition to these three volumes of translations and annotations a fourth 
volume is promised for summing up the conclusions reached in these volumes. 
We look forward to its publication with eagerness. Every further elucidation of 
this meeting-ground for philologists, ethnologists, theologians, psychologists and 
historians of all brands can only be welcomed with gratitude. 
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